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The November Journal 


HE November JOURNAL will contain several arti- 
cles dealing with the developments of the season 
in football. One of the most interesting articles and 
one which will undoubtedly appeal to the coaches the 
most will be that one, explaining by diagrams, types 
of offense and defense that are being used by teams 
in different sections of the country. Last fall an arti- 
cle of this sort was received with considerable enthusi- 
asm by the football coaches who cannot, for one 
reason or another, scout intersectional games. 
Further, questions which have come up regarding 
the rules will be discussed and some late interpreta- 
tions by the football rules committee will be published. 
If the coaches have discovered intricate plays which 
are not covered by the rules they are invited to write 
to the ATHLETIC JOURNAL about them. Their questions 
and answers will be printed in the JOURNAL. Since the 
coaches study the rules largely with the idea of de- 
termining what plays are possible and what strategy 
they may employ, many points that are not covered 
by the rules are brought to light. Last year a great 
many of these questions were sent to the JOURNAL 
office and a number of these matters were discussed 
in the December number of the magazine, a copy of 
which was given to the rules committee before their 
meeting last winter. As a result some of the dis- 
crepancies in the rules book were cleared up. 


Every year after the football season we have the 


nual debate regarding college football. As a result 
the schools and colleges are assigning this topic for 
debate to the debating societies, classes in English, 
etc. With that thought in mind the editor has at- 
tempted to present in an article which will appear in 
the November JOURNAL the arguments for and against 
college athletics. 

In addition to these articles there will be the usual 
discussions of the technique of coaching, chiefly in 
football and basketball. 
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PON the advent of the Wilson 

Meanwell Hidden Lace Basket 
Ball not only was a greater ball 
given to the world of sports but 
through its superior qualities and 
unusual features, new and higher 
standards were brought to the game. 
Its absolute roundness and ability 
to stay round (due to its patented 
crosslaid double lining) means 
surer shots. Because its hidden lac- 
ing does away with awkward 
bulges, it bounces true. Its auto 
type valve inflation makes it pos- 
sible to maintain standard air pres- 
sure at all times. Its longer life 
means greater economy. Adoption 
for official play in leading tourna- 
ments everywhere has established 
its superiority. 


It is pre-eminent 
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Essentials and Non- Essentials To Be 
Observed By a Young Football Coach 


URING the past fif- 
teen years I have 
advanced to football 


students nine things, else- 
where stated on this page, 
among others, as essential 
to constructive football coaching. 
The last stated thought is in reality 
first. The essentials for a young coach 
in educational football are somewhat 
different from those necessary in 
“strictly promotional’ circles. The 
distinction is becoming 
more and more open and 
clean cut. The first thing 
is a choice of the type of 
the coaching field in which 
your efforts are to be in- 
vested. I appreciate that 
choice is not possible in 
every case, but there should 
be an understanding as to 
the objectives of the foot- 
ball you are to coach early 
in your experience. I am 
assuming the educational 
viewpoint as expressed in 
the platform of objectives 
for intercollegiate sport re- 
cently adopted by the West- 8 
ern Conference. These ob- : 
jectives are practical for 
interscholastic sport as 
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well. 9. A situation with authorities in sympathy with 
your ideas and ideals, 


Granted this viewpoint, 
some would still say, “Why 
dodge around on secondary 
essentials? We all know 
the real essential is superior man 
power, speed, skill and intelligence and 
material.” 

This is no doubt true, but let us 
consider also that “the winner” 
is the exception and “the loser” 
in the eyes of the world is the rule. 
From the coach’s standpoint then it 
is necessary to figure that a season in 
which an institution’s standards have 
been upheld and the best has been 


essential. 


By Dr. J. W. Wilce 


Ohio State University 


A few scoring and special plays are 
Advanced complicated sig- 
nals are non-essential. 


made of the material is successful. 

A vision of the place of football in 
education is in my mind a real neces- 
sity. Sport is said to be the moral 
equivalent of war. It differs from 
war somewhat in the respect that in 


ESSENTIALS OF FOOTBALL COACHING 


1. Vision as to the place of the game in education. 
. Real understanding of the rules. 
. Knowledge of fundamental football technique. 


. Knowledge of a certain amount of advanced 
football technique. 


Ability to teach and to sell your ideas to players 
and community. 


6. Intelligent adaptability. 
. Capacity for hard work. 


. A personality which can lead, stimulate when 
the occasion requires and enlist co-operation of 
players and friends. 
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genuinely educational sport the score 
is not the only thing that really counts. 
As a field for teaching in constructive 
standards of living and spirit of 
peace-time and war-time achievement 
I believe American football to be un- 
surpassed. Only hard real football 
within the rules develops or rather 
strengthens the desirable qualities. 
A coach indulging the proper accepted 
standard of personal living and coach- 


ing a clean, two-fisted 
fighting, intelligent football 
policy is the essential in 
educational circles. Allow 
ideals to be largely by- 
products of constructive 
coaching instead of preaching ideals 
without backing them up in practice. 
Ideals as such in football are entirely 
inadequate. 

In the essential vision of football, 
winning is a fundamental aim. Win- 
ning by score, as a constant 
thing, however, should be 
non-essential because con- 
stant victory is almost im- 
possible in respectable cir- 
cles. The inculcation by 
the coach of the “will to 
win” is essential. The 
stimulation of greatest 
fighting effort under the 
rules no matter how the 
game may be going is an- 
other vital thing if football 
is to make its real contri- 
bution through you. 
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The maintenance of the sportsman- 
ship idea is not easy in an essentially 
rough personal contact game. It is 
as essential in educational football as 
the presence of two teams on the field. 
It is the coach’s responsibility, and he 
must sell it to certain elements in his 
community. Football, dynamite, and 
other “explosives” may be used to 
blast out riches or to destroy castles. 
The correct use of this tremendous 
new social force lies with administra- 
tors and coaches primarily. 

A young coach needs to feel a pride 
in his profession if he is to succeed 
in it. Rotary, Kiwanis and other 
service clubs include this profession 
in their rosters. Constructive football 
coaching will rate with any line of 
human endeavor in opportunity and 
respectability. 

Gambling by coach or player is a 
strict non-essential. This practice 
prostitutes one main idea of the game. 
No coach can be proud of a profession 
which involves this element in any de- 
gree. The coach who will not prevent 
this practice on the part of any mem- 
ber of the football staff and squad 
cannot get the best feeling and co- 
operation—it is a human impossibil- 
ity. 

No matter how long you plan or 
hope to be in the field, coach as if 
it were a life work and leave honest 
footprints instead of cloven heel marks 
on the football “sands of time.” 

There is no royal road to success 
in coaching or no occult formula by 
which a young man can automatically 
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succeed. Make the rule book and rules 
explanations the field of your first 
great effort and have your men do the 
same. Glossing over rules is worse 





Dr. J. W. Wilce, Head Football 
Coach, Ohio State University was 
graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin where he was on the 
football team for four years, was 
chosen All-Western Full-back in 
1908 and served as captain in 
1909. He also rowed on the crew 
from 1907 to 1910 inclusive. In 
1910 he coached the LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin, high school team that 
won the state championship in 
football. From 1911 to 1913 he 
was Assistant Professor of Physi- 
cal Education and coached and 
managed athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His title 
at Ohio State is Professor of 
Physical Education and Football 
Director. At Ohio Dr. Wiice’s 
teams won the Western Confer- 
ence championship in 1916, 1917 
and 1920 and were runners up 
for Western Conference cham- 
pionships in 1919, 1921 and 1926. 
Dr. Wilce is Chairman of the 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association Committee on Foot- 
ball and is active in many ath- 
letic lines. He is especially in- 
terested in having athletics 
recognized for their educational 
values. 
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than nothing. Master the rules. This 
preparation is essential to “playing 
with your head.” The possibilities of 
football in a technical sense lie largely 
in this essential text. I recommend 
that you put half the time you now 
spend in concocting new offensive 
plays on diagramming rules situations 
and possibilities. The feeling of con- 
fidence such practice will give you and 
your squad is surprising. Master 
Chapter VI on “Definitions” and you 
have the real key to the rules situa- 
tion. Men have expressed surprise 
when plays involving eight and nine 
men on the offensive line have been 
outlined. The simplest things are 
sometimes not understood. You will 
marvel at the high school coach who 
questioned the legitimacy of a 5-3-2-1 
defense. He was an exception, of 
course. Have your squad feeling at 
home on kick offs and free kicks and 
other possible situations instead of 
overstressing offense, the easiest thing 
to do. In a game between two West- 
ern Conference universities about six 
years ago one team allowed the kicked 
off ball to roll back of its goal line 
and then allowed it to be recovered by 
their opponents for a _ touchdown. 
There have been many instances of 
this kind. Why learn so many plays 
if touchdowns can be scored in this 
manner? Study and teach—the sim- 
ple rules as true essentials. 

As a young coach in high school, I 
wasted much time in various ways in 
coaching as every coach does. The 
more recreative and democratic the 
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An Ohio State interference for end run 
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system is, the more time is “wasted,” 
according to the efficiency expert. One 
waste of time was the attempt to do 
everything myself. A _ division of 
coaching labor is indicated if possible. 
A line coach these days is almost a 
necessity. Many teams have end 
coaches. kicking coaches, and other 
specialists. Attention for all posi- 
tions should be arranged if possible. 
Use older players and reliable friends 
in a degree if they can be absolutely 
relied upon. A line coach and a head 
backfield and end coach is an efficient 
practical combination. Remember, 
however, that a team may be over- 
coached as well as under-coached. 


We all seem to be looking for some- 
thing new and unusual, a new thrill. 
This tendency has proved the undoing 
of many a young coach. It is gen- 
erally conceded that many new coaches 
do too much offensive experimenting 
during a season. It takes time from 
essentials. 

I have asked many recent graduates 
and younger coaches what they had 
found to be most important in their 
coaching. The answer invariably was 
the “old stuff,” fundamentals and 
more fundamentals. Coach the simple 
things thoroughly. Be willing to 
build your foundation of rules knowl- 
edge, ball handling and recovering, 
blocking, tackling, charging, ball fol- 
lowing and the kicking game well. 
Big game-losing mistakes are the 
things to be avoided first. Fumbles, 
missed tackles in the open and poor 


An Ohio State forward pass 


kicks, among other things, lose games. 
Reduce the “gambling luck element’ 
in play toaminimum. A conservative 
accurate forward pass combination 
has come to be fundamental. It mat- 
ters little how the rules may change, 
perfect the details and simple things. 


The most common time waster is 
the attempt to teach too much offense 
—too many new plays. In this day 
and age newspapers, coaching schools, 
books and play sets make available of- 
fensive knowledge which years ago 
was the property of the few only. A 
leading coach once said to me, “I see 
so much good stuff, I don’t know what 
to use.” His problem is now rela- 
tively common. It takes will power 
to teach. a team only as much as it 
can fully absorb. In defeating Illi- 
nois 7-6 in the final game of last sea- 
son, Ohio State used only eight plays, 
but they were executed. With the 
1927 rules changes opening up tre- 
mendous new offensive possibilities 
the danger of too much experimenta- 
tion with new offenses is greater than 
usual. Don’t stand pat, of course, but 
fundamentals are still fundamentals 
although steel trap tackling may be a 
little less possible. Spend time drill- 
ing essential offense and defense in 
your regulars and first string substi- 
tutes. Many young men fall down in 
overlooking the absolute need of well 
prepared first string reserves. 

A much unstressed fundamental is 
center passing. In a big college game 
inaccurate center passing alone lost 
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one team approximately two hundred 
yards. Why should a team learn new 
plays until the center can pass accu- 
rately for those you have? 

The kicking game served as the 
basis of football defense and even of- 
fense for years. It still is of the great- 
est importance. The greatest lack in 
some high schools seems to be insuf- 
ficient coaching and practice in get- 
ting punts away safely. Blocked punts 
as you know are one of football’s 
greatest breaks. Drill to prevent 
these. Lack of team play in covering 
kicks is a noticeable weakness in 
many teams. Punters are allowed 
to practice too much on distance kick- 
ing. The ability to place kicks cor- 
rectly and time and kick them the 
proper height for ends to cover is 
more important. Have kickers prac- 
tice under the condition of being 
rushed by extra linemen. The general 
idea is to “straighten the drive” and 
to practice “putting and approaching.” 
Stress detail of offensive and defensive 
line play in the “bull ring” preferably. 

Much time is wasted in the early 
part of daily practice. Organize it. 
Have the scoring kicking groups and 
kick-off men work during this time 
and use pass pattern work instead of 
indiscriminate time and energy wast- 
ing informal passing. A degree of in- 
dividual practice spontaneity is of 
course necessary. Kick-rushing and 
blocking under full scrimmage condi- 
tions are game saving differences. 


Advanced technique should follow 
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after fundamentals are truly 
A few scoring and special 
plays are essential. Advanced compli- 
cated signals are non-essential. Sim- 
ple signals cause fewer fumbles, and 
are sufficient in this day and age of 
the lazy stadium-forced huddle. 

All knowledge of technique is worth 
little if a coach cannot put it over to 
the men. This is a matter of peda- 
gogy and personality. Most players 
are “picture-minded.” Too much the- 
ory goes over their heads. Don’t de- 
pend on lectures. For example, in 
teaching a play, lecture it’s general 
features and use, draw it out in every 
detail on a blackboard or chart, illus- 
trate the proper action of each man 
yourself and then have the players 
go through it, first as individuals and 
then as a team. Use profuse illustra- 
tion throughout coaching. Teaching 
involves lesson-planning. Plan your 
daily workouts ahead as far as possi- 


only 
taught. 


ble. You can change at any time on 
the field as you “sense different 
needs.” 


I suggest the following general di- 
vision for a day’s practice: 

4 -4:30—Preliminary work while 
squad is gathering. This 
includes scoring, kick, and 
kick-off practice. 

4:20-4 :30—Setting up or conditioning 
drill. 

4:30-5:00—Fundamental group work. 
a—Linemen “bull pen’— 

Individual and combi- 
nation offensive block- 
ing and _ defensive 
charging and breaking 
through is common 





play. 

b—Backs— Starting, ball 
from a center, and foot- 
work. 

c—E nds—End tackle 
blocking “Pass Pat- 
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Ohio bucks the line 


tern”—pass receiving. 

5 :00-5:30-——-Team formation drill—Of- 
fensive— signal running; 
Defensive — formation 
practice. 

5 :30-6 :00—Scrimmage. 
a—Nominal—15 minutes. 
b—Actual— 15 minutes; 

Punt, Running game. 


Organization of your daily work is 
an absolute essential. The above is 
merely a suggestion and is close to one 
actual mid-week practice day at Ohio 
State. 

Your own absolute confidence in the 
material you are giving the men 
strengthens your teaching. When you 
doubt the complete effectiveness of a 
sweep, so do the boys. Your absolute 
conviction that three 2 yards can be 
made on play 74 inside tackle or your 
“sure short gaining play group” is 
shared. There are no entirely original 
football systems. Don’t be hesitant 
about using a good, proven system 

















Eby of Ohio State 
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on a cut-back play 


such as short punt, box, three-way 
tandem if you need it to teach with 
conviction. Modify the system under 
which you played or some good ortho- 
dox established system to your own 
material and sell it to your men by 
your enthusiastic belief in it. From 
this and other viewpoints it is a great 
handicap for a coach to teach more 
than three periods of other school sub- 
jects. 

Intelligent adaptability involves cor- 
rect emphasis on work most needed 
at given times during the season. For 
example, calisthenics and other condi- 
tion drills including signal running 
for “wind” are more appropriate in 
early season than excessive scrim- 
mage. More potentially good teams 
are killed by over-scrimmage than in 
any other way. Long, over-exhausting 
scrimmage is fast going out. When 
you have good players, try to keep 
them for games. Far better to under- 
practice than over-practice. One real 
scrimmage under game conditions in 
mid-week is enough. Group blocking 
and tackling drills, very short fast 
scrimmages to develop certain things, 
and nominal scrimmage fill in for the 
old gruelling injury-producing grind. 
Don’t scrimmage during the first or 
last weeks of the season. The type of 
your material will determine partly 
your scrimmage and hard work policy. 

Don’t forget to protect your men 
before they get hurt. Prevent injury 
with canvas ankle wraps, for example, 
heavier practice equipment and non- 
overexhausting practice sessions. 

The spring tournament competition 
idea in goal kicking, passing, punting, 
etc., brings a recreative element into 
fall workouts. Short group races, foot- 
work races through a post labyrinth, 
passing relays, and regular mass and 
group athletic competitions with the 
football add zest and enjoyment to 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HE relative value of power and 
deception in the offensive 
strength of a football team has 
been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion and debate among followers 
of the game the past few years. The 
continual progress of football, com- 
bined with its unlimited possibilities 
has caused these two elements to form 
the basis of over ninety per cent of all 
plays used in the attack of an offen- 
sive team. 

America’s most successful coaches 
are those who correctly weigh values, 
who can properly divide the practice 
periods in such a way that each ele- 
ment which goes to develop a success- 
ful team receives its due proportion 
of practice and attention. 

The game itself has an elementary 
foundation which has been unchanged 
since it first became a part of the ath- 
letic program of the schools and col- 
leges of America. Charging, starting, 
ball fundamentals, blocking and tack- 
ling, combined with quick thinking 
form a solid foundation upon which 
any football coach is perfectly safe in 
building his team. 

I have found teams well educated in 
the previously mentioned tactics at all 
times hard to beat regardless of the 
system of offensive or defensive play 
used as long as common sense field 
tactics were employed. From experi- 
mental work during the past spring 
season I am convinced that the ap- 
parent effort to introduce rugby and 
basketball tactics into the game will 
not materially change it in this re- 
gard. 

When the time for team drill in 
plays and formations begins, the ques- 
tion of the division of time and labor 
is of utmost importance. Football pe- 
riods each day should be limited not 
only because of faculty desire but be- 
cause each individual has only a cer- 
tain amount of nervous energy and 
thought to put into the game and that 
supply should never be exhausted or a 
mentally “stale’’ team will surely re- 
sult. 
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By Paul Schissler 


Every system of play is composed of 
a group or groups of plays combined 
together with direct relationship to 
one another. The plays should look 
alike at the beginning but have a dif- 
ferent ending. Strength in clearing 
the path of the ball carrier or decep- 
tion in drawing the opponents off ball- 
balance or out of position are the two 
basic elements upon which most plays 
are founded. No football system is 
complete without both elements in the 
attack just as no team can succeed 
which employs only one method to 
gain its objective. Power alone is like 
the fighter who cannot duck or feint. 
Sooner or later he will be beaten by 
the clever boxer. 
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Power 


Versus 


Deception 


which had no strength in straight 
football attack. It was soon evident 
that either of these old methods could 
be stopped as long as there was no 
threat of both types of play. So the 
formations now most effective carry 
with them the possibilities of driving 
the line, skirting the ends and throw- 
ing a pass with a constant threat of 
an indirect pass play to a near back, 
close in to the center. 

Punt formation is the only old style 
lineup which has withstood the test of 
all the rule changes over the many 
year periods of the game’s existence. 
Outside the opponent’s thirty-five yard 
line it is still the most effective forma- 

tion in the game. 





Deception alone 
may well be lik- 
ened to the boxer 
who has fine foot- 
work and is an 
expert at feinting 
but has no punch 
to take advantage 
of the lead his 
clever work has 
given him. 

A number of 
years ago before 
football arrived 
at the peak of its 
present popular- 
ity, it was not un- 
usual to see two 
teams plunge off 
tackle and wedge | 
through the cen- . 
ter, occasionally 








wan) lhe possibility of 
the kick and pass 
keeps the defen- 
sive backs well 
spread, the con- 
stant threat of an 
inside or outside 
of end running 
play keeps the 
ends wide and has 
considerable pos- 
sibilities through 
the line. The indi- 
rect pass to one 
of two near backs 
with the use of 
the spinner or 
semi-spinner 
plays has given it 
an element of de- 
ception which has 
been more fully 











skirt an end with 
no attempt to 
draw the oppon- 
ents out of position by any kind of de- 
ception. The first effective strong play 
which called for clever acting on the 
part of the players was the old split 
buck and its effective use was the lead 
which helped bring about the present 
day hidden ball plays. The advent of 
the forward pass caused many teams 
to use spread formations and plays 


Paul J. Schissler 


— — demonstrated the 
past few years. 
True the possibil- 
ity of deception here is somewhat lim- 
ited but the strength of the other 
plays make their success possible. The 
lateral pass should also form a nice 
threat if not an effective play for a 
kick formation. 

Which is more important and should 
receive first consideration in the time 
schedule, plays that are based on 
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power or those that involve deception ? 
I am convinced that the strong plays 
are of more importance by far as a 
basis for any offense. Deception 
alone is not enough. A combination 
of the two with power as the founda- 
tion is in my estimation the ideal com- 
bination. Out here in the Northwest 
people are still talking about Gil 
Dobie’s off-tackle power play and until 
I saw one of his teams play I was al- 
most convinced that he used only one 
or two plays and they were all-power- 
ful drives inside and outside of 
tackle. I saw his Naval Academy 
team win from West Point one after- 
noon by a touchdown on a reverse play 
that in itself was anything but strong 
or powerful. His team had been plug- 
ging along all afternoon smashing off 
tackle two to four yards at a “clip” 
with an occasional longer gain. But 
his power play attracted so much at- 
tention to the strong side tackle posi- 
tion that when a halfback named 
Koehler cut around the opposite end 
on a reverse play which started ex- 
actly like another off-tackle drive he 
found the path clear, although his in- 
terference was rather negligible and 
he was not a speed merchant. To me 
it was a fine illustration of the propor- 
tionate value of power and deception. 
Both are invaluable. Neither is com- 
plete without the other but strength 
and power are the basis upon which 
the combination is built. 

I have seen teams plunge up and 
down the field all afternoon with 
power alone and lose to a smart team 
with a balanced attack when the yard- 
age was almost five and six to one for 
the stronger team which lacked in de- 
ception. On the other hand I have 
heard cigar store critics marvel at the 
defeat of a team which had enough 
hidden ball plays, triple and double 
passes to fill a book but seemed unable 
to score against a seemingly inferior 
team and were badly beaten. That is 
a very common experience of a team 
which bases its offensive strength on 
deception alone. 

Where is power more effectively ap- 
plied and where must every team have 
strength to make the other plays 
good? I would say inside and outside 
the defensive tackle, both places, one 
is not enough. Strong powerful well- 
timed plays at these points mentioned 
will make possible a successful skirt- 
ing of an end, an occasional in and 
out play and also a drive through the 
center and the opposite side at the 
right time. Put plenty of pressure 
on the tackles and your forward 
passer will have more time to get off a 
well placed pass, for the tackle when 
his position is threatened will hesi- 
tate to crash in with abandon, regard- 
less of the tactical situation. 
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Red Grange’s case at Illin»is is an- 
other illustration of the effe tiveness 
of a well executed and hig''ly de- 
veloped inside and outside tackle play. 
Many writers and football fans, thou- 
sands of them swore that it was 
Grange alone, the individual who was 
entirely responsible for Illinois’ suc- 
cess for three years. I have seen him 
play on several occasions and he was 
and is a wonderful ball toter, one of 
the greatest without a doubt. But I 
notice his yardage in professional 
football is not so highly advertised as 
it was at Illinois where the resource- 
ful Bob Zuppke had built a few power- 
ful well-timed, tailor-made plays about 
him as the ball lugger. 

Power plays may be of two kinds 
those which drive directly at the point 
of attack with two or three backs and 
one lineman leading the play at top 
speed or the type that swing toward 
the side line allowing just enough time 
for the lineman and his two or three 
backs to organize in front of them be- 
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fore the cut back, cut out or drive 
straight ahead. The first method, I 
believe, requires more speed in its 
linemen who pull out. Both methods 
are in use and both have their ad- 
vantages and followers. 

Deception in the attack may be sup- 
plied in one of many ways. One of the 
most valuable is the individual acting 
on the part of the players. Many play- 
ers can develop the knack of leading 
an opponent out of position with facial 
expression, motion of the head or 
weaving with the body. This is a val- 
uable trait in every player and should 
be encouraged but not overdone. 
Feinting and acting in football are 
just as valuable as in boxing. They 
can, of course, be taught only in a 
limited way. The natural born actor 
is always the most effective in this 
method. 

Shifting positions with a backfield 
shift is another strong method. Coach- 
es may perfect a shift which permits 
the backs to shift into different posi- 
tions which strengthen various plays 
but these positions still look enough 
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alike so as to give the defensive team 
in the short time allotted to it very lit- 
tle opportunity to diagnose carefully 
the probable nature of the play follow- 
ing. 

The indirect pass in which the 
quarterback receives the ball from the 
center and makes possible the delayed 
buck, the single split, the double split, 
or the sneak either through the center 
or around the end is still as successful 
as ever and covers up plays effectively. 

Reverse plays which ordinarily are 
not strong in themselves are more or 
less deceptive and when combined with 
strong plays to the opposite side often 
gain much ground. Ordinarily I be- 
lieve the fake reverse which is used 
in sequence to the reverse may be 
made into a far more effective and 
powerful weapon. 

Spinner and semi-spinner plays in 
which the original receiver of the ball 
from center turns halfway or com- 
pletely around to fake the ball to one 
or two men going behind him and 
either gives or fakes the ball to one 
or both of them, are being successfully 
used. The spinner man in turning and 
concealing the ball from the opponents 
momentarily gives the interference 
for the play time to organize and func- 
tion. Proper timing has made pos- 
sible a fine sequence of plays from this 
method of defense. 

The man in motion may be com- 
bined with both the set formation or 
shift to spread the ends or backs or 
strengthen the attack outside of 
tackle. The attention drawn to the 
man in motion before the ball is 
snapped often helps to make inside 
plays stronger also. 

There are probably other methods 
of more or less importance in which 
deception may be used but these I 
have mentioned are the most effective 
types I have seen. 

Of the twenty thousand coaches in 
America a great many have success- 
fully combined power with deception 
but possibly two of the most outstand- 
ing examples who advocate and use 
entirely different styles of play are 
Knute Rockne of Notre Dame and 
“Pop” Warner of Stanford. 

Rockne employs for his deception 
the backfield shift, the indirect pass 
and an occasional spinner play to make 
his attack effective. His players fol- 
lowing his example are actors of more 
or less proficiency. They feint in their 
blocking and interfering both with 
look and body action and by doing so 
cover up exceptionally well the point 
they intend to hit. The Notre Dame 
teams are nationally known for their 
deceptive offense and are hard to 
“dope” in advance of a game. Yet 
after meeting Rockne’s team in com- 
petition and after observing his teams 
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for twelve years, I notice that the 
games which were won by a single 
point on a touchdown were won on the 
basis of the strong powerful plays in 
the repertoire. Last fall in one of their 
final games, Notre Dame’s winning 
touchdown was scored on a simple but 
deceptive forward pass in which the 
quarterback handled the ball and the 
left half and fullback faked a thrust 
through the line. After the game 
there were many comments upon the 
fine deception used in the play but few 
stopped to analyze its success. A line 
thrust which looked exactly like the 
pass had gained some yardage pre- 
viously in the same quarter and it 
was the threat of this strong thrust 
which kept the defensive players on 
the lookout for it and made the sub- 
sequent pass effective. 
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“Pop” Warner’s Stanford team 
which uses the set offense combined 
with a man in motion, with its re- 
verses, fake reverses, double and triple 
reverses, have given opposing teams 
plenty to worry about the past three 
seasons. The element of deception 
enters into every play but the close 
games with the toughest opponents 
during that period were won either 
directly by his most powerful plays or 
by the threat they presented. 

The plays which are based primarily 
on power also are those which bring 
the defensive backs up to the line of 
scrimmage in a hurry and make pos- 
sible the successful forward pass. De- 
coys may draw the inexperienced or 
unobserving halfback out of position 
occasionally but nothing draws any 
backfield man away from his zone so 
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quickly as a well executed powerful 
drive inside or outside the tackle posi- 
tion in front of him. 

Deception is a vital part of every 
system of play. Some of it may be 
used to advantage in every play but I 
believe that it is wise to add it as a 
part of the power plays rather than 
the foundation of them. The oppon- 
ents may occasionally be lead into a 
trap with deception alone but if there 
is no strength in the plays, the de- 
fensive team will sense it in a short 
time. 

From experimenting with the lat- 
eral pass this last spring I believe it 
will add a threat to the deceptive of- 
fense and may be so used. However, 
I find some other forms of deception 
may be used much more effectively. 


Ground-Gainers 


ISCUSSIONS as to the most 
1) valuable play of football al- 

ways bring forth a world of 
opinions. Each coach or enthusiast 
will have his particular favorite play, 
emphasized in his mind, no doubt, by 
the performance of some stellar player 
whose personal ability enables him to 
execute that particular play with out- 
standing success. Some will admit 
that the play may be a pretty good 
ground gainer against other teams, 
but each coach feels confident that, 
used against his own team, it would 
be a flat failure. 

There is a lot of ground for this 
difference of opinion as to favorite 
plays, especially when one looks back 
a few years at some of the “star” 
players, and the plays on which they 
focussed attention as great ground 
gainers. For instance, take Joesting 
of Minnesota. As a plunger from the 
spinner the has no equal. Kipke of 
Michigan and Darling of Boston Col- 
lege got their “reps” as ground gain- 
ers due to their ability to kick a ball 
“high, far and handsome.” Benny 
Friedman of Michigan, Oberlander of 
Dartmouth and Hamilton of the Navy 
drew down ground gaining reputa- 
tions as wonderful forward passers, 
while Harry Wilson of the Army and 
the speedy Carr of Syracuse special- 
ized on wide sweeps. Miller and 
Maher of Notre Dame both specialized 
in cutting back, and were most pro- 
ficient gainers; Grange of Illinois, No- 
ble of Yale and Kaer of Southern 
California could always be depended 
on for big off-tackle gains. For the 
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straight ‘“‘whale-away-at-it” plunge, 
Tiny Lewis of Northwestern can al- 
ways be counted on, and who will ever 
dispute the ability of Oliphant of the 
Army to crash through on slant plays 
like a projectile hurled from the mouth 
of a cannon? What players gained 
ground so successfully by means of 
the reverse play as Hoffman and Hy- 
land of Leland Stanford, and what 
player gained more ground with the 
hidden ball trick than Rogers of 
Penn? The question then arises, 
what would these plays look like with 
average players carrying the ball? If 
they would look just as well, I would 
say the play deserves to be classed as 
one of the great ground gainers. 

As a matter of fact, there can be 
hundreds of plays invented or de- 
signed, every one of which should go 
on paper. To be classed as good, a 
play must fit in with the other plays in 
a team’s repertoire. It must start 
like other plays, and a most important 
element of its success lies in its being 
used at the right time. Of course, no 
matter how perfect the strategy or 
plan, any play is a failure without 
perfect execution by eleven men. The 
slightest flaw or hesitancy in execu- 
tion brings instant disaster. If only 
a fake is desired on some special play, 
that part of the play might be the 
most important. Therefore, it is para- 
mount that the acting be positive, 
clever and convincing. Any great 
play must use eleven men to the best 
advantage. A star will make a play 
look better, of course, but there are 


usually other players, expert blockers, 
who are paving the way. 

Again, a pass play can never be suc- 
cessfully worked if there is only one 
man running down the field who looks 
as if he were trying. There must be 
decoy runners, and whether the pass 
is optional for the passer or a spot 
pass, the work of the decoys must 
never be half-hearted or slovenly. 
Theirs is a clean-cut job—to deceive 
—and the deception should be carried 
out perfectly. 

Now, every play has its place in the 
attack, but by reason of personnel or 
lack of personnel, a coach may be lit- 
erally forced to develop one play of 
his attack more than the others. 

If he has a good passer and one good 
receiver with several fair ones, he 
may perhaps develop his passing game 
as his main weapon. If he is handi- 
capped by lacking a good passer, he 
must necessarily develop his running 
attack, in which case the pass must 
be developed for strategical purposes. 
That is, he must pass often enough 
to keep the defensive backs in posi- 
tion, even though he knows that the 
chances of completion are slight. 

The play which all teams must de- 
velop, regardless of their strength in 
running or passing, is the punt. You 
cannot always carry the ball against 
every team, and often the time ar- 
rives when you are forced to punt, 
although your strategy may be to 
hold on to the ball as long as possible. 
If you are so fortunate as to possess 
a good punter, you are certainly miss- 
ing a wonderful bet by not using him 
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often. Let me say right here that by 
a good punter I mean one who can 
consistently punt thirty-five yards or 
over, driving a ball that is high 
enough to be covered down field by 
both the ends and line. Also, from 
the standpoint of universal use, the 
punt is the most important play in 
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End Run—Carr of Syracuse 


football. Every coach should develop 
it and develop it early, using his 
greatest foresight in the selection of 
his kicker, who, of course, is the most 
important cog of the play. 

There are several different forms 
for the kicker, but the handling of the 
ball, the timing, and steps are not 
within the scope of this article. Suf- 
fice it to say that whatever his form 
is, the kicker must get off his kicks 
quickly and not be too close to his line. 
He must have lots of daily practice 
in kicking, starting from the begin- 
ning of the season. Placing the ball 
can only be successfully accomplished 
by expert kickers, and the coach who 
attempts having a mediocre kicker 
place his kicks is courting disaster. 

The ends must be thoroughly trained 
in covering kicks. They should be 
fast off the line, and when about fif- 
teen yards down field should look over 
their inside shoulder to spot the kick 
—long, short, right or left. Ends 
must have lots of practice in getting 
past ‘the defensive backs, and must be 
powerful and proficient in doing so, or 
else their co-operation with the kicker 
is negligible. 

The second wave to cover the kick 
is the line, which after performing its 
primary and very important duty of 
preventing defensive linemen from 
sifting through, should also go down 
the field—covering the kick. Often- 
times linemen who are big and fast 
will be seen charging down the field 
with their ends, bringing their op- 
ponent’s receiver to earth, after the 
ends have forced him towards the cen- 
ter of the field. 

Behind the line, the backfield men 
should have lots of work in protecting 
the kick, and should be thoroughly 
alert, as many times the success or 
failure of a kick depends solely on the 
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fleck of a finger of some powerful line- 
man of the defense who may have fil- 
tered through. 

The strategical use of the punt 
varies. Many coaches use it only as 
a last resort, holding the ball until 
fourth down, even when deep in their 
own territory. Their logic, which in 
a sense is sound, is that opponents 
cannot score if they do not have the 
ball, and that offensive football is 
easier than defensive football. In this 
instance, my point is that it is only 
an exception when you can make a 
continuous march of seventy or eighty 
yards for a touchdown against a team 
that is your equal. If you are out- 
kicking your opponents, either through 
the efforts of a splendid kicker or the 
good fortune of a favoring wind, you 
should always make use of your kick 
as a ground gainer. Moreover, the 
longer you hold the ball in your own 
territory, the more are you forcing the 
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Slant on tackle—Oliphant of the Army 


possibility of a fumble. As a rule, 
therefore, I prefer to get the ball out 
of our own territory as quickly as pos- 
sible, and nothing is quicker than a 
good kick. 

Usually, when great plays are talked 
about, the running attack is generally 
the only thing considered. As a gen- 
eral principle, there should be at least 
one play hitting every hole in the line, 
and in addition there should be several 
standard deceptions. This is the foun- 
dation of the attack. As the season 
progresses and your material devel- 
ops, there will always be one play that 
looks better than the others—a play 
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which the team and quarterback will 
prefer to all others. If the coach can 
build a cycle of plays around this 
favorite play, the main play will be 
all the stronger. Of course, the quar- 
terback and the team should know all 
the various check plays. 

The play which turns out to be the 
best in any system of running attack 
depends a lot on its attack formation 
and personnel. When you hear of No- 
tre Dame’s end run, or Michigan’s 
pass, or Stanford’s reverse, you should 
realize that the distribution of their 
men in certain attack formations lends 
itself better to these plays than to 
others. Such formations must neces- 
sarily give the opportunity for accu- 
rate timing and perfect, co-ordinated 
performance on these particular plays. 

The further the point of attack, lat- 
erally from the center, the less the 
power. The success of wide end 
Sweeps depends on speed and an ef- 
fective blocking of the opponent’s end. 
Without speed you cannot get around 
the end, even if the opponent’s end has 
been blocked, for the defensive half- 
back will be right up there on the 
job, and you will be thrown for a 
loss. The end run is a play that every 
team must carry, if only for gaining 
lateral position. Its value as a ground- 
gainer is somewhat of a gamble, be- 
cause you cannot concentrate more 
men at the point of attack than the 
defense can. It is a play that may 
lose five yards, but which will prob- 
ably net you ten, twenty or more 
yards if you can get across the line 
of scrimmage at all. 

Although the punt has been found 
to be the most important play in foot- 
ball, the greatest consistent ground- 
gainer has been found to be the off- 
tackle play. This is easily explained. 
The offense is able to get two men on 
the end, two men on the tackle, and 
two or more men in front of the ball 
carrier, whose route should be long 
enough to allow time for this distri- 
bution against the defense. No mat- 
ter what the formation may be, an 
adequate off-tackle play can be devel- 
oped, and the coach should put in lots 
of time in so doing. 
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The slant on tackle is another great 
play, being used by many teams for 
that sure gain of three yards. The 
ball carrier travels in a straight line, 
with ample time to develop his full 
speed. The play develops so fast that 
the end is out of it. Two men, or 
three if necessary, may be used to 
smother the tackle. Two men are on 
the guard. This play may be used 
with equal facility with the direct or 
indirect pass, and on account of its 
punch should never be stopped for a 
loss. 

Both the slant on tackle and the 
plunges over center are termed the 
thrust or power plays. The plunges 
over the middle of the line seldom 
yield long gains, but occasionally a 
hard plunging back will keep his feet 
and keep going for a corking gain 
after having hit some unusually good 
opening. However, the expected gain 
will in most cases be sure but short. 

The short side plays inside of tackle, 
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while usually delayed plays as from 
a spinner or split buck, are also con- 
sidered sure short gainers, and are 
necessary to prevent over-shifting in 
the defensive team. 

In addition to the short side plays 
inside of tackle, a good reverse play 
should be a part of every attack. This 
has been a great ground-gainer for 
many teams, and most successfully 
used by Pop Warner at Leland Stan- 
ford. 

We all know that most teams use 
various trick plays, but a trick play 
depending solely on the trick or de- 
ception is not a consistent ground- 
gainer. To be effective, I contend that 
it should be combined with, and blos- 
som forth from, a part of a team’s 
regular offense. Then and only then 
has it any potential possibilities for 
success. 

I haven’t left the pass until the last 
because it is the least important, but 
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rather because I[ prefer to treat it as 
a certain special asset of football— 
different from all other plays. The 
pass should be an integral part of the 
attack, and every team should at least 
try to have this play developed in one 
stage or another, finely or fairly, for 
even without a great passing combi- 
nation its strategical purposes and 
uses are excellent. If your running 
attack is good, a good passing game 
will make it all the better. Some 
coaches have gone so far as to make 
the pass the primary part of their of- 
fense, but I believe that a well-bal- 
anced running attack, coupled ‘with 
the use of the pass, will consistently 
gain a great deal more ground than 
an offense featuring the passing game 
alone. Any team that develops its 
running game to a high degree with- 
out incorporating the use of a well- 
planned passing game, or vice-versa, 
is carrying its eggs in one basket, and 
bound to get a spill sooner or later. 


The Choice or Optional Pass 


HE majority of the spectators 
who watch football do not 
realize some of the factors that 
are involved in the success or failure 
of the forward pass. If the forward 
pass is to be made a successful part of 
the offense, every detail connected with 
its execution should be _ relatively 
simple. There are two general types 
of passes employed by the institutions 
in America playing good football. 
They are: 

(1) The Mechanical Pass, which is 
so planned that the passer will pass 
to a spot, and the receiver is expected 
to be there to receive it. 

(2) The Choice or Optional Pass, 
which is so planned as to place a great 
burden upon the passer, who is ex- 
pected to look over the field and shoot 
to the uncovered receiver who has the 
greatest opportunity of scoring. 

Some very excellent systems in 
America employ either type with suc- 
cess. Just as certain coaching sys- 
tems advocate the shift and others the 
set offense, for the same reason it is 
possible that there is a difference of 
opinion in how the forward pass 
should be executed. Any forward 
pass, to be a successful threat as well 
as a ground gainer or scoring play, 
should possess three possibilities from 
the receiving angle; short, intermedi- 
ate and long possibility. If such a sit- 
uation can be produced, then it is pos- 
sible to score as well from the thirty 
yard line as it is the three, providing 
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the passer is permitted to use his dis- 
cretion as to whom he should throw 
the ball. 

It will be our object to present some 
of the fundamental factors connected 
with the execution of the Optional or 
Choice Pass. In order to explain 
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every detail connected with the launch- 
ing of different kinds of passes to be 
used in different stages of the field, 
as well as different circumstances, it 
will be necessary to designate the as- 
signment of each offensive player. In 
presenting this information, in order 
that it might be sufficiently complete 
to include all phases of the subject, 
we will explain how the pass is ex- 
ecuted. 


(1) The assignment of each offen- 
sive player. 

(2) The immediate problem con- 
fronting the passer. 

(3) Examples where the pass has 
been successful in formidable compe- 
tition in recent years. 


Just as we have two types of passes, 
we also have certain kinds of each 
type. Some of the most important 
kinds of passes: 

(1) Running Short Pass. 

(2) Over-the-Line Pass. 

(3) Sector Pass. 

(4) Suction Pass. 

(5) Semi-spread Pass. 

Any of the above passes may be 
used as ground gainers, scorers and 
threats. 


RUNNING SHORT PASS. This 
pass is employed from any one of our 
standard formations. The right end 
advances to the defensive left half at- 
tempting to draw him out of his sec- 
tor, and at the same time engage the 
attention of the safety. The left end 
advances through to the defensive 
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right half, angles to the outside, and 
then sprints down the field in an effort 
to get behind the defensive back. The 
front half back, from his position two 
yards directly behind right tackle on 
a balanced line, advances toward the 
defensive left tackle as if to block him, 
side steps him to the inside, and then 




















Diagram 1. Running pass 

with a burst of speed attempts to out- 
run the defensive full back who is al- 
most universally designated to cover 
him. He must always expect the pass 
to be thrown between him and the 
side line, which will not only give him 
the best opportunity to receive the 
same, but also will be difficult for the 
opponent to intercept. 

The quarterback, lined up three 
yards back from the guard-tackle hole, 
advances directly to the defensive 
right tackle, side steps him, then con- 
tinues with a forty-five degree course 
a few yards beyond the line of scrim- 
mage for the purpose of throwing 
close secondary defensive opponent off 
balance, then cuts sharply at a right 
angle course back of center in the sec- 
tor vacated by the full back who is 
covering the front half. The fullback, 
in his position four yards back of the 
center right guard hole, blocks the de- 
fensive left tackle. The right tackle 
blocks the defensive left guard, but 
does not follow him down the field 
as he backs up to cover short passes. 
The right guard pivots out of the 
line and blocks the defensive left end 
coming back deep and blocking oppo- 
nent from an angle. The center checks 
the opponent if charging and then 
covers to the side of the short pass. 

The left guard pivots and blocks on 
his respective side, the left tackle 
blocks the defensive right guard. The 
passer, in the kicker’s position, 
watches the ball until he receives it 
and starts to his right and a little to 
the rear, selecting the most logical 
receiver. The play carries a short, 
intermediate and long possibility 
which includes a strong touchdown 
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threat by the course pursued by the 
left end. As the opponent drops back 
to cover the long passes, the short ones 
succeed. If they permit the ends to 
get between them and the goal line in 
an effort to cover the short and in- 
termediate receivers, the long passes 
succeed. 

This combination has scored at 
least seven or eight touchdowns for 
two western conference teams in the 
past five years, and has paved the way 
as a ground gainer and threat for 
many others. At Minnesota in 1925 
Wisconsin was being beaten by a two 
touchdown margin. With about seven 
minutes left to go, they started a 
march from their own thirty yard line 
with a twenty-five yard end run by 
McAndrews; then a forward pass to 
Burrus; two straight plays and the 
running pass from Leo to Doyle Har- 
mon, front back on punt formation, 
for the first touchdown. With only 
three minutes left to play and kicking 
off to Minnesota, Cameron, left end 
recovered a fumble. Leo Harmon threw 
to Burrus, right end who had been a 
decoy most of the time, which placed 
the ball on the two yard line. Mc- 

















Diagram 2. Over the line pass 


Andrews took the ball over on a later 
play which tied the score. The timely 
passing by Harmon—the mixing of 
plays by quarterback Crofoot were 
great factors in that sensational fin- 
ish. 

OVER-THE-LINE PASS. This 
pass is adapted to a goal line situa- 
tion with the opponents using the best 


* possible goal line defense, which is a 


seven-man line and box secondary. 
This kind of pass works even better 
where opponents are playing their half 
backs very wide, in which case there 
is more opportunity to get a fast back 
loose directly over center. This play 
is designed from a punt formation. 
Even though the _ kicking threat 
is practically eliminated, the play has 
been very successfully launched from 
this formation. 

The right end advances to the deep 
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left back, turning out as he approaches 
him, as a decoy. The left end ad- 
vances toward the deep back on the 
right side and turns out. The front 
half advances toward the defensive 
tackle, sidesteps inside, then continues 
in a burst of speed, as if he were go- 
ing to take a wide flat pass, but as 
he gets the fullback off balance, he 
turns a sharp right angle into an open 
sector vacated by the fullback. The 
quarterback advances toward the de- 
fensive right tackle, sidesteps him and 
turns sharply to the right, jogging 
behind the defensive line and looking 
for a short opening. The fullback 
blocks the first man through on pass- 
er’s right side. The tackles block de- 
fensive guards and guards come back 
deep and block to their respective sides 
of the line. The center, just as in the 
previous play, blocks anyone coming 
through his position and then follows 
out for safety against a runback. The 
passer confines his vision to the center 
territory over the line where either 
back may be uncovered. 

Leo Harmon threw two passes for 
touchdowns in the 1925 opening game 
at Madison in his senior year. Cro- 
foot received one of the tosses and 
scored, and Cameron, playing left end, 
received the other. During the same 
season Oosterbaan scored a_ touch- 
down against Wisconsin in the end 
zone on a play that appeared some- 
what similar to this one as described. 

SECTOR PASS. The sector pass is 
so defined because of the nature of its 
menace. The zone of operation is in 
the defensive left halfback’s sector and 
the plan is laid to draw him out of 
position, pass over his head or draw 
him into deep territory and pass in 
front of him. This pass is a good one 
to keep up the sleeve of the quarter 
back to spring on a limping halfback 
who cannot maneuver very rapidly. 
The play can be successfully operated 
from unbalanced or balanced “Z” for- 
mation, shift or any type or punt 
formation as hereby explained. 

















Diagram 3. Sector pass 
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The right end advances straight to- 
ward the left half and then turns in 
at right angles as a decoy, and signals 
for the ball jumping high in the air 
much the same as Carney of Illinois 
or Oosterbaan of Michigan have so 
successfully done in the past ten years. 
The left end dashes right out as if he 
were going into the cutoff on an end 
run to the right, following in behind 
the defensive left halfback’s sector. 
The front half invades the sector for 
a short pass. The fullback fakes a 
block at the end, as if an end run 
were being launched, and then breaks 
for the opening. The quarterback 
blocks the first man in to the passer. 
The tackles block the guards and the 
guards block to the respective sides. 
The center blocks and covers to the 
right side. The passer should run 
to the right as if to run an end, for 
this pass possesses more deception 
than any kind of forward pass in foot- 
ball as it is much more difficult for 
the opponents to diagnose successfully 
than the other kinds. The first time 
this play was ever used in the Western 
Conference it scored a touchdown from 
the thirty yard line against a team 
in the same conference with two men 
playing the passing and receiving role 
for their first year in major competi- 
tion. 

SUCTION PASS. This pass is so 
called because it forms a good sequel 
or companion play to a_ successful 
bucking attack from a punt formation 
anywhere in the opponent’s half of the 
field. The name is derived from the 
fact that the defensive fullback is the 
opponent upon whom the offense is 
concentrating. Its success is chiefly 
due to its wise selection by the quar- 
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Capt. “Toad” Crofoot, Quarterback 


terback and the possession of a strong 
bucking fullback. 

The right end advances just as he 
does in the previous play with one 
exception. Instead of turning to re- 
ceive the ball after advancing toward 
the defensive left half, he continues 
to decoy the left half out of position 
and draw the attention of the safety 
if possible. The left end crosses over 
deep behind the defensive left half. 
The front half goes out just as he did 
in the first and third play as described. 
The fullback receives the ball from 
center, as if to buck through the left 
guard hole, advancing two steps and 
passing to the quarterback who pivots 
on his right foot and receives the ball 
and running directly back about three 
steps after he receives it, he throws 
it to the front half, left end or to 
the right end, who may have been ig- 
nored by this time because the op- 
ponents become weary of following de- 
coys operating for their destruction. 
The back man blocks the first oppo- 
nent across the line of scrimmage. 
The tackles block the guards and the 
right guard protects as in every pre- 
vious pass. The left guard must re- 
main in line for two counts before 
coming out in order not to spoil the 
fake buck and permit the fullback to 
































Diagram 5. Semi-spread pass 
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block the opposing right tackle. The 
center has similar duties. 

This play turned the tide of battle 
in an important championship Con- 
ference game in 1922, and from it 
eight out of eleven forward passes 
were completed in the last three 
quarters. In this contest the buck- 
ing game was successful and the 
quarterback was uncanny in selecting 
the most “goal-ward” uncovered re- 
ceiver. 

SEMI-SPREAD PASS. The man- 
out play has been used with varying 
success the past ten years. Bucking, 
running and passing have combined 
to make this type of offense very 
dangerous inside of the opponent’s 
thirty-five yard line. The wide man 
can go out just on the flank of 
the defensive end, or wider at times, 
to spread the secondary defense. 
Formations of this character tend to 
demoralize any opponent especially if 
they possess a weakness on pass de- 
fense. The pass play has been most 
effective with the wide man being an 
especially fast man. Opponents 
usually draw the center out of the line 
and put him back of the right tackle 
about three yards in order to 
strengthen the secondary. The con- 
centrating attack being weakened 
through the line would justify a six- 
man line. Assuming the opponents 
are just as strong as they can pos- 
sibly be, we will outline the play to 
meet them at their best. 

The wide man on the first attempt 
will go at top speed straight down the 
field, thereby engaging the attention 
of the defensive left half, and prob- 
ably safety, if he is exceptionally fast. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Football Rule Interpretations 


The college conferences have agreed on the interpretations 
which will be used in officiating this fall 


By John L. Griffith 


Commissioner of Athletics of the 
Intercollegiate Conference 


T a meeting of the Big Ten Con- 
A ference football coaches and 
officials held in Chicago Sep- 
tember tenth, an officiating procedure 
for Conference games was adopted 
and certain interpretations of the 
rules were agreed upon. 

A few years ago acting upon the sug- 
gestions of some of the football coaches 
the Directors of Athletics proposed 
that the Big Ten Conference accept 
the responsibility of appointing the 
football officials for the Conference 
games. The first year that this plan 
was in operation a meeting of the 
officials was held for the purpose of 
discussing methods of standardizing 
and improving the officiating. The 
agreements regarding the technique of 
officiating which were adopted at that 
meeting have been changed from year 
to year and appear as revised in this 
article. 

It has now become the custom for 
the Conference football coaches and 
officials to meet each year prior to 
September fifteenth (the approved 
date for the beginning of football 
practice) for the purpose of making 
uniform interpretations and agree- 
ments affecting the rules. 

Following are the agreements re- 
specting the interpretations of the 
1927 rules: : 

Since each year the Football Rules 
Committee makes certain changes in 
the rules, complications which were 
probably not forseen by the committee 
arise and hence it is necessary that 
the colleges that are scheduled to 
meet in football agree in advance of 
the games regarding the manner in 
which the rules will be interpreted. 
As an illustration, the committee 
which drafted the 1927 rules has stip- 
ulated that if on a backward pass, 
other than by the snapper back, on 
the first, second or third down, when 
the ball strikes the ground or goes 
out of bounds before passing into pos- 
session and control of a player, the 
ball is dead and shall belong to the 
passing side at the point where it 
struck the ground. Under this rule 
it would be possible for a clever back 
to introduce volley ball methods suc- 
cessfully into the game. For instance, 
a play such as the one indicated in 
Diagram I could legally score a touch- 
down: 


On this play the ball is backward 
passed on the run from 1 to 2 and 
from 2 to 3, The rear man 8 in at- 
tempting to catch the pass fumbles 
or bats the ball so that it strikes in 
the end zone. According to the rules 
this is a touchdown because it belongs 
to the passing side at the point where 
it struck the ground. It is probably 
true that the rules committee would 
not favor the development of this and 
many similar plays which are now pos- 
sible under this rule. 

Further, the rules committee has 
not made provision for the interna- 
tional grounding of a backward pass. 
There are several possible plays in 
which the ball carrier might profit by 
intentionally grounding a backward 
pass. Diagram II illustrates one of 
these: 

Team A has the ball on the ten yard 
line in the corner of the field. It is 
third down, ten yards to go. The cap- 
tain decides to try for a field goal and 
on the next play he instructs player 
1 at the rear of the tandem to make 
a backward pass to the spot X. Under 
the rules it will then be team A’s ball, 
fourth down, in front of the goal 
posts. 

Last year Rule XV Section 5 stipu- 
lated that if a signal for a fair catch 
had been made no player of the team 
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which had signaled should be allowed 
to run with the ball until it was 
fumbled. This necessitated a defini- 
tion of the word “fumbled.” The Con- 
ference has for several years ruled 
that the ball would not have been con- 
sidered to have been fumbled unless it 
has touched the ground. This point has 
now been cleared up by the committee. 
It is unfortunate that the committee 
did not define the huddle and the shift. 
Undoubtedly there will be many dis- 
putes this year over what constitutes 
a huddle. Is it a huddle, for instance, 
if the quarter-back calls the other 
three backs into a conference or must 
the whole team gather around the 
quarter-back before it is a huddle. It 
is probable that the committee thought 
of the huddle in terms of a confer- 
ence of all eleven members of the team. 

There will also probably be many 
discussions as to what constitutes a 
shift. Is it a shift if the men line up 
with an unbalanced line with a box 
formation behind the four men on the 
line? Is it a shift if the team uses 
series plays? Undoubtedly the com- 
mittee had in mind the shift in which 
the men advanced to a strategic posi- 
tion in the direction of their oppo- 
nents and probably the committee in- 
tended to make it impossible for these 
men to gather momentum in the di- 
rection of the men they were attack- 
ing, and for this reason legislated to 
slow up the shift. 


Rules Interpretations 


1. Rule I Section 3 and Rule VI 
Section 15. If the ball on the kick-off 
or free kick hits the goal posts or 
cross bar and bounds back into the 
field of play or the end zone, it is 
still in play. 

2. Rule I, Section 3. The cross bar 
shall be ten feet above the ground 
plane at the goal lines. 

3. Rule III, Section 2. An incom- 
ing player shall be considered as hav- 
ing been actually substituted when he 
has reported to the referee or umpire 
and designated the player for whom 
he is being substituted and his cap- 
tain has approved the substitution. It 
is further decided that the outgoing 
substitute fake play will be construed 
as unsportmanlike and penalized as 
such. 

4. Rule III, Section 3. When a 
player is suspended because his equip- 
ment is illegal the period of suspension 
shall be for the entire game. 
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5. Rule VI, Section 4. Any legal 
play may succeed the kick until the 
ball has been duly and properly de- 
clared dead. That is, eifher side may 
play the ball. 


6. Rule VI, Section 10. Blocking 
by an interferer so as to strike an 
opponent with the blocker’s arms be- 
low the other’s knees will be con- 
strued as tripping. When a man on 
defense, lying on the ground, catches 
a runner with one hand, this shall 
not be construed as tripping. 

7. Rule VI, Section 16B. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the posi- 
tion of the player of the kicker’s own 
side is not specified nor need it be 
under the rule. 


8. Rule VII, Section 1. Note that 
the loser of the toss has the choice of 
two options only if the winner of the 
toss elects the choice of goal. The 
wording of the rule is not exact for 
if the winner of the toss elects either 
the kick-off or to receive the kick-off 
obviously the loser of the toss has 
only the choice of goal left to him. 

9. Rule IX, Section 2 stipulates 
that no player shall be ahead of the 
ball when the ball is put in play, which 
infers that he may encroach on the 
neutral zone so long as he is back in 
position when the ball is snapped, 
while Section 3 of the same rule stipu- 
lates that no player of either side may 
encroach on the neutral zone before 
the ball has been put in play. The 
committee added the words “‘When the 
ball is put in play” in Section 2. They 
paved the way for many arguments 
as to whether the headlinesman should 
penalize the team for inadvertently 
getting off-side and thus encroaching 
on the neutral zone even though the 
player got back on-side before the ball 
was snapped. The Conference decided 
to apply Section 2 to such cases. 

10. Rule XIII, Section 6. The 
quarter-back may take his usual po- 
sition behind the center so long as he 
does not attempt to draw the oppo- 
nents off-side by movements of his 
hands or otherwise. Attention is 
called to the fact that the quarter- 
back must be one yard back in order 
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to be eligible for a forward pass. 
11. Rule XIII, Section 8. If the 
ball is fumbled in the end zone and 
then goes out of bounds between the 
goal lines the Conference officials will 
rule this as a touchdown provided the 
ball was last touched by the defense. 
Last year there were a number of dis- 
putes over plays in which the ball was 
fumbled in the end zone. Diagram III 
shows that a player of team A has 
fumbled the ball across the oppo- 
nent’s goal line and another team- 
mate A’ fumbles the ball so as to make 
it go out of bounds between the goal 
lines. This is a touchdown. Diagram 
IV shows the same play except in 
this case A* fumbles the ball in such 
a manner as to bat it out of bounds 
at the spot X. This is a touchback. 
Diagram V shows team A advancing 
the ball across the goal line where it 
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is fumbled by a player of team B in 
such a manner as to cause it to go out 
of bounds at the spot X after cross- 
ing the sideline between the goal lines. 
This is a touchback. Diagram VI 
shows team A advancing the ball from 
behind the opponent’s goal line. In 
this case the ball is fumbled be- 
hind the goal line and a player of 
team B causes it to cross the goal line 
and the sideline between the goal lines. 
This is a touchdown. Diagram VII 
shows team A attempting to get the 
ball out from behind the opponent’s 
goal line as, for instance, on a kick 
out and the ball is fumbled by a sec- 
ond player on team A, for instance A’, 
who causes it to cross the goal line 
and the sideline between the goal lines. 
This is a safety. 

12. Rule XIV, Section 1. Time 
shall be taken out after an incompleted 
backward pass. 

13. Rule XIV, Section 3. It is not 
a huddle unless all of the members of 
the offensive team are drawn back into 
a group for conference or for the pur- 
pose of signal calling. 

14. Rule XIV, Section 4. The rule 
now provides that during the last two 
minutes of either half time shall not 
be taken out for substitutions made 
by the team in possession of the ball. 
A strict interpretation of this rule 
would mean that the team with the 
ball could consume time by frequent 
substitutions and the referee would 
not be permitted to have time taken 
out. If this were true if team A is 
a point to the good with two minutes 
left to play and they were down with 
their backs to their opponent’s goal, 
they obviously would not want to punt 
thus giving team B a chance to make 
a fair catch in front of the goal posts 
because if team B scored a field goal 
at the end of the game it would win 
the contest. It was decided that the 
officials would abide by Rule XIV, Sec- 
tion 4, which gives the referee power to 
penalize a team at any time when he 
feels that there is unreasonable delay 
in putting the ball in play. 

15. Rule XV, Section 7, Note. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Does It Pay? 


ITHIN the last twelve months several uni- 

\) versities have announced that hereafter they 
will not offer athletic scholarships or subsi- 

dize athletes in other ways. The Big Ten Conference 
years ago passed a rule to the effect that coaches and 
others connected with the Conference colleges should 
not initiate correspondence or conversation with 
prospective athletes for the purpose of trying to re- 
cruit them for their own institutions. The action at 
that time affected only those who were in the employ- 
ment of the universities, which compose the Western 
Conference. In fact, the rule as drawn up suggested 
that it would not be possible nor desirable to prevent 
the alumni from recruiting high school stars. In 
recent years the Conference has gone a step farther 
and the alumni and others have cooperated in defin- 
ing illegitimate recruiting and have taken steps to 
get all persons who are concerned with the welfare 
of the Conference to observe the ethics of recruiting. 


Some years ago Yale, Harvard and Princeton 
entered into an agreement that has proven effective 
in reducing proselyting and illegitimate recruiting 
to a small minimum. It is to be expected that the 
colleges of America will all in due season follow the 
example of some of these older institutions, which 
compose the Big Ten in the middlewest and the Big 
Three in the east and bend every effort toward the 
elimination of athletic subsidies by any representa- 
tive whomsoever of the colleges. 

A person in authority in one of the institutions 
which has recently announced a new policy regarding 
recruiting has suggested that his institution found 
that the policy of hiring athletes did not net the 
desired results. Thus this man has again proved the 
old adage that “honesty is the best policy.” Of course 
some one may argue that it is not dishonest to assist 
a boy financially in the securing of an education, but 
the fact that none of the colleges that have been 
hiring athletes did so openly would indicate that in 
the minds of the persons responsible for the practice 
for some reason or other there was need for secrecy. 

There are several reasons why it does not pay an 
institution of standing to pay salaries to the men who 
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play on its athletic team. In the first place, it is 
impossible to pay all of them because as has been 
previously suggested in these columns, there are very 
few institutions in America that could afford to carry 
on athletics if it were necessary to pay salaries to all 
of the players. In the second place if some of the 
players are paid and the others are not, those who 
do not receive gratuities naturally resent the fact 
that the others are given assistance. This always 
causes dissension on the teams. In the third place, 
it is not good psychology from the coaching stand- 
point for the boys to believe that they are conferring 
a favor upon their college by playing on the teams. 
Coaches who have had the greatest success over a 
period of years with very few exceptions are those 
who have been connected with institutions whose 
athletes consider it an honor and a privilege to repre- 
sent the college. As most of the wars have been won 
by volunteers, so most of the football games have 
been won by teams made up of men who fight out 
of a sense of loyalty rather than for pay. The insti- 
tution that is forced to hire men to enroll and play 
on its teams is in a bad way. A great university 
with a national reputation does not need to employ 
such methods. 


Football Officiating 


HE editor for the last three years has been 
studying the town baseball situation and has 
found that throughout the country unorganized 
baseball has suffered because of faulty officiating. A 
great many promoters of town baseball have reported 
that the main factor in bringing about the decline 
of sand-lot baseball was the difficulty in securing 
impartial and fair umpires who had the confidence 
of the players and spectators. These men almost 
universally pointed out that the umpires had no back- 
ing and since they were subjected to all kinds of 
abuse it was hard to get self-respecting men to volun- 
teer as baseball officials. The writer has in mind 
the case of a man who had played professional base- 
ball for a number of years and later coached college 
baseball for a long time. This man retired from 
coaching and engaged in business in a certain town 
in the middlewest where a town baseball team was 
maintained. The baseball authorities persuaded this 
old ball player to umpire a ball game, which the 
ex-player did against his wishes but out of a desire 
to help out. In the game, players protested against 
nearly every decision which he made, heaped abuse 
upon him and in general made his afternoon very 
unpleasant for him. At the same time they realized 
that he was a good official and later tried to get him 
to umpire some more games. This he refused to do, 
feeling that life was too short for him to endure the 
unpleasant experiences which only too often have 
come to those who have been hardy enough to pre- 
sume to act as an arbitrator in an unorganized base- 
ball game. 

In college athletics the officials on the whole have 
been treated with respect and allowances have been 
made for their shortcomings and mistakes. How- 
ever, there are a few coaches yet who still believe 
that the officials are a necessary evil and are fearful 
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lest these men shall have too important a place in the 
college game. The JOURNAL has always believed that 
officials should keep in the background because after 
all the game belongs to the players. However, foot- 
ball will suffer if the games are poorly officiated; the 
coach who has the best interests of the game at heart 
will be the one to protect the men chosen to make the 
decisions on the field and he will attempt to see that 
they are given an opportunity to work under condi- 
tions which make fair and judicial officiating con- 
ducive. Football is not devised to give the officials 
a chance to parade before the multitudes, neither is 
it intended primarily to give the coaches a chance to 
show their authority. Football belongs to the players 
and the public. The players are the ones who are 
benefited most by the playing of the games and the 
public pays the salaries of the coaches and demands 
that the rulings on the playing field shall be made by 
men who are impartial, fair and courageous. 


The Football Rules 
|e year when the new football rules are 





studied by coaches and officials certain dis- 

crepancies, inaccuracies and contradictions 
are discovered. In another article in this issue of 
the JOURNAL it has been pointed out that the new 
rules have not made it clear whether the goal posts 
are in or out of bounds. Consequently the official 
who depends absolutely on the wording of the rules 
is at a loss to know whether the ball on the kickoff 
that hits the goal post and bounces back into the 
field of play is dead ‘or still in play. The note under 
the rule relative to batting a ball provides that an 
eligible player of either side may bat a ball that is 
in the air from a pass in any direction. It may be 
assumed from this that it is legitimate to bat a back- 
ward as well as a forward pass. If this is the inten- 
tion of the rules committee then a species of volley 
ball may be expected in the game this fall. Probably 
the rules committee did not intend that a player 
could bat the ball on a backward pass over the goal 
line for a touchdown. The new rules make no pro- 
vision for the intentional grounding of a backward 
pass. The rules committee has legislated against the 
shift and the huddle but has defined neither. This 
editorial is not intended as a criticism of the rules 
committee, which is composed of men who have been 
prominent figures in the football world for a great 
many years. All of these men are honestly doing 
their best to improve the game and are entitled to 
the thanks of the coaches and officials. However, this 
writer believes that, each year after the rules com- 
mittee has made the changes in the wording of the 
rules, it would be a good thing if each committeeman 
would send a copy of the new rules in the language 
in which they have been written to the coaches in his 
section of the country for criticism. If this were 
done and the coaches in turn would point out the 
deficiencies in the proposed rules, the committee 
would then have time to revise the wording of the 
rules before the books are printed. Thus much of 
the confusion that now prevails each fall would be 
for the most part eliminated. It is hard for any 
group of men to sit down in a room and think of all 
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the possible conditions that may arise when a new 
rule is added to the book. 





Order of Preference in Ticket Orders 


HE committee that has handled the sale of 
tickets for the Dempsey-Tunney fight operated 
on the principle that certain persons should be 
shown more consideration in the purchase of tickets 
than others. In other words, the men with the pull 
could buy desirable seats while the men without any 
political influence were forced to take what they 
could get. There is a vast difference between the 
way tickets are sold for the heavy-weight prize fights 
and the manner in which they are distributed at our 
big college football games. In the latter one person’s 
money is as good as another’s provided he sends in 
his orders in due form and his applications are drawn 
out of the bag before all of the good seats are dis- 
posed of. There have been many cases on record 
where former athletes and others who might assume 
that they should be given the preference were dis- 
appointed and did not secure tickets at all. Of course, 
in most of the universities the students and faculty 
are given an opportunity of buying tickets in a good 
section. This is as it should be and there is justice 
in the plan that gives the alumnus consideration over 
the man who never attended the college. However, 
the ticket sales for the most part in the colleges of 
America are handled in a fair and democratic man- 
ner. It is necessary for one who wishes to attend the 
games this fall to see that his orders are sent in 
early and the chances are that if he does this he will 
be given the fairest kind of treatment. 
College football belongs to the colleges and the 
masses; the prize fights belongs to the promoters and 
the politicians. 





Should Football Be Professionalized? 


WEEKLY magazine with a national circulation 

has recently suggested that football has replaced 

baseball in the minds and hearts of the American 

people, that football is played almost exclusively in 

the schools and colleges and further suggests that 

football should be professionalized so that it would be 
played on the sand lots. 

The JOURNAL has repeatedly pointed out that the 
reason why baseball has not kept pace with the growth 
of the amateur sports is because it has been so highly 
professionalized that the boys of America expect to 
be paid for playing baseball. It has further suggested 
that it is impossible to conduct athletics outside of a 
few of the larger centers on a paid player basis and 
that the only hope of reviving interest in baseball out- 
side the big leagues was through and by its promotion 
as an amateur sport. We believe that these statements 
are subject to proof, that they are sound and that any 
man who has studied the situation ¢arefully will 
accept them as true. 

If it is not true that the professionalizing of a sport 
adds to its popularity then the fallacy of the argument 
that football should be professionalized in order to 
induce more boys to play the game is apparent. 
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Is Basketball Injurious? 


of motor activity, there is a 

breaking down of the muscle con- 
tents, which under normal conditions 
will be followed by their renewal. In 
this way comes health, growth and 
development. 

The whole nation has awaked to the 
necessity for physical activity among 
adults for recreation and health, and 
among children for growth and de- 
velopment. To such an extent has 
this become recognized that in thirty- 
two states there is compulsory physi- 
cal education in the school system. 

Basketball is one form of motor 
activity that is used probably as ex- 
tensively as any other to meet both 
of these conditions. It has _ been 
accepted as being a legitimate branch 
of physical education and a recognized 
sport. However in the last few 
years there has arisen an opinion that 
basketball is so strenuous that instead 
of being a benefit it has become an 
injury, and has become a menace to 
the participants. So intensive has 
this opinion become settled in some 
quarters that some are seeking to 


|: basketball, as in any other form 









2. 


By Dr. James Naismith 


banish it from the scheme of physical 
education, others to limit the extent 
to which it can be played. Some, in- 
deed most of the institutions limit 
the number of intercollegiate contests 
in which their students may take part. 
Some are limiting the number of 
tournaments in which their students 
may compete while some seek to do 
away with tournaments altogether. 

If basketball is intrinsically in- 
jurious or if its effects are detrimental 
in the main then it should be abol- 
ished. If on the other hand it is good 
in itself but, like all other good 
things, capable of being abused so as 
to bring injurious results, then it 
should be regulated by those who un- 
derstand its physiological and social 
effects. 

In a teachers’ convention, I listened 
to an unqualified condemnation of 
basketball as a part of physical educa- 
tion for girls. In this address three 
arguments were given which are 
largely typical of those used in favor 
of its abolition: First, that un- 
trained girls played the game and 
were put under an unusual strain. 
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Second that the game was so inter- 
esting that the players kept up their 
activity too long and in this way were 
injured. Third, that the girls were 
coached by men basketball players 
who were ignorant of the physio- 
logical effects, and whose natural ten- 
dencies were to drive the girls to the 
limit of their abilities. 

All of these are true but none of 
them are intrinsic to the game but 
are errors of administration and could 
and should be remedied by the di- 
rector in charge. 

I was asked by a State Super- 
intendent of Physical Education to 
write an article condemning the use 
of basketball in rural schools. I have 
another request that I lead a cam- 
paign against the use of basketball 
in the junior high schools. I have 
been asked time and again to protest 
against high school tournaments with 
their injurious effects among our 
growing young people. When these 
persons showed that they had confi- 
dence enough in me to think that if 
I knew that basketball was injurious 
I would condemn it, even to the point 
of acknowledging that my previous 
work was a failure, I began a study 
of the effects of basketball, on boys, 
girls, and the mature individual. Each 
of these are in a class by themselves 
and what is helpful to one might not 
be best for the other. 


There are two ways in which the 
effects may be measured. First, by 
the amount of energy expended in the 
game as shown by the extent and the 
intensity of the effort. Second, by the 
effects on the tissues as shown by the 
waste matters thrown off, indicative 
of the strain upon the individual. 

That the game is too strenuous is 
based largely on observation of the 
players in a game, without a close 
check on the individual player. While 
watching a game the spectator nat- 
urally follows the ball and wherever 
the ball goes it is the focus of activity. 
Therefore in watching a game we 
take it for granted that every mem- 
ber of the team is in action all of the 
time. This means to the observer that 
for twenty minutes the players are 
travelling at top speed. They rest for 
ten minutes and again travel for 
twenty minutes at the same intensity. 
In this way basketball has been com- 
pared to a marathon or a boat race, 
where the effort is continuous for the 
whole period. On the other hand the 
rules committee urged the abolition 
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make the game more continuous. 

There are four different phases of 
the activity of a basketball player. 
First there is the period of intense 
activity while he is handling or about 
to handle the ball, when both his mind 
and body are keyed up to the highest 
point. Second there is a period when 
the other players are in this attitude 
and there is a period of semi-relaxa- 
tion, when the mind and body are con- 
trolled reflexly. Third, there is a 
period when time has been called and 
there is, or may be, a period of com- 
plete relaxation of both mind and 
body. Fourth, there is a period when 
the player is removed from the game 
for a longer or shorter time. It is a 
study of these periods that was taken 
up. 
In the first test the team is con- 
sidered as the unit and the time is 
divided into these three periods, 
activity, relaxation and rest. The 
equipment used was stop watches and 
timers as occasion required. The time 
considered is from the starting whistle 
to the finish gun-and each second is 
accounted for. 

The analysis of one game which is 
fairly typical shows the following re- 
sults. The game started at 7:30 and 
ended at 8:39. 

In the second series the watch was 
set on the individual player and was 
kept running whenever he was in 
action. Whenever he stopped the 
watch was stopped and thus his total 
time of activity was obtained. The 
data contained in the following table 
was obtained at two games played in 
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Convention Hall, before a partisan 
crowd of more than 4,000 spectators, 
between old time rivals, and is typical 
of high school basketball at its fastest. 


The game was played in quarters of 
ten minutes and no note was taken of 
the intervals between halves or quar- 
ters. 


A third factor that minimizes the 


strain is the opportunities for sub- 
Actual playing time .........-..-----oeeeceecsseseee coeceeeeeececenneeeeeecccnnnneeee git stitution of players. The substitu- 
Eee Avaya — Pagano a Tak a eee 7 9 s€C. tions in one game are shown in the 
Total time taken out during halves................22.....22.....----+- hts sies os Bae table on page 36. 
Shortest time -......----.----s-sss-eeeeesesseeeccsseeeeeceeeeeeseeneieeeee: eeeeennneeeee a In these summaries we have shown 
Longest time -.........-------------s-seseeeeecesssssseneeenensssenenennntsssensentnnnoseeererte oN the total time in activity and in relax- 
IS, UMD siccsessanicczeectcassantneunnndsolcntnnp anishatehaaelaeNeiescsameubibelstiaihia’ .'™ 4 7 avity ape in TORE 
Number of relaxation periods including time taken out for ation, but do not give an idea of the 
STII, I nh neti sasddimhincnbnksdoeermebiactsiilatatehnsinnatniasetonse 35 actual strain, as a prolonged sustained 
poets ghee weesees cossesessensnsensennenseaneneensnseencescteensenerassnennsnnennanennesneres < “effort and then a prolonged rest is 
y eo nae eh 2 PN a i OR ae, Set GENT ATE 17.g« more severe than short periods of 
Number of activity periods ............... A A i ie ah a 41 activity alternating with short periods 
IID ots eeecisi cists simictidetidvicls dp eibsatereineseheinbaiaaidmen deiopadadinatie 4° of relaxation. 
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In order to show the actual condi- 


Av TOD sid gaccnecsccsedscsastiea ns diciniens.ccccigieed aah 5 ‘ . 
verage time ot tion we have used the plan of graph- 
Elapsed Relaxed Activity 7 phy : 

Team Position Time Time Time ically describing them. Different 
II hess cscs ouinanhiicaineiaied Center 12’ 5” ’ 55” 5’ 10” shadings have been used to represent 
RN a Center 15’ 9’ 21” 5’ 39” the different periods. The black spaces 
Mannal pee ae Aes rd > = 4 o. represent the time that the team was 
Comtrade, Forward 12’ 4’ 3 7 in actual motion, the checked spaces 
Centra! .............. Guard 14’ 9 5 4’ 55” representing the periods when there 
Central... Guard 15 11’ 28 3” 32” was relaxation but time was not taken 
Westport ......---------eeesseeeee Guard 14 8° 50 o 10 out, the clear spaces where time was 


Longest elapsed time, 15 min. 
Shortest elapsed time, 12 min. 
Average elapsed time, 13 min. 8 sec. 


taken out and the mind as well as the 
body was relaxed, because the game 





could not be started without warning. 
Each degree in the circle represents 
two seconds. 
(Continued on page 40) 


Longest time of activity, 7 min. 21 sec. 

Shortest time of activity, 3 min. 32 sec. 

Average time of activity, 5 min. 28 sec. 

Percentage of average activity to time playing, 39.6. 
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The Five-Man-Defense 


Its purpose, development and contribution 


HIS article is an open discus- 

sion; a construction criticism, if 

you will of the “five man de- 

fense.” There are many strong points 

and few weak ones in this style of 
play. 

The writer is positive about some 
statements that follow in this sketch, 
because he devised, originated and put 
this defense into practice the first time 
it was used, as far as he knows. Noth- 
ing is dogmatically intended and all 
assertions, claims, or criticisms follow- 
ing are based upon experience in de- 
veloping this style of play. Other 
statements, voicing opinion only may 
be taken for what the reader thinks 
they are worth. It is hoped that some 
reader will voice a _ difference of 
opinion on some things set forth 
herein. 

Originally the five man defense was 
directed against out of bound _ plays, 
and only against such of these as were 
made from as far back as the center 
of the court. Even then this method 
of meeting the play was not practiced 
unless the offense had to carry the 
play to score. Certainly this waiting 
defense was, and is not practical un- 
less the team employing it is ahead, 
or the opponents are over anxious or 
eager to score. Strangely enough, 
during the past dozen years, any ob- 
server has seen teams with a lead, 
again and again launch an offense 
against a set five man defense. In 
fact. this seems to be the customary 
thing to do. Stand five men out on 
the floor, resting and watehfully wait- 
ing for the attack and the offensive 
five will consider it a challenge to 
battle, blithely accepted. The five man 
defense seems to be the proverbial 
red flag for basketball. During the 
season just closed this tendency was 
checked and, of course, in the closing 
minutes of a game, most teams that 
were ahead. practiced stalling. 

When a team is in the lead, or in 
the early part of any game, there is 
no style of play so effective as the 
five man defense. Without question 
it is a defense and defense only. 
There isn’t a single element of offense 
in its make-up, but as a defense, there 
is no other that even approaches it in 
effectiveness. Although almost nil in 
offensive possibilities this defense has 
won or lost most games played west 


to basketball and football 
By W. G. Kline 


of Ohio, during the past ten years up 
to 1926. The more effective defense 
won the game. The writer is inclined 
to the opinion that in basketball, the 
defense, is slightly more important 
than the offense, whereas, the reverse 
is true in football. Right or wrong 
in the above opinion, this is true: a 
bang-up offense combined with a me- 
diocre defense will lose against a bang- 
up, five man defense combined with a 
mediocre offense. There must be 
something fundamentally sound in 
this style of game. 





W. G. Kline, who graduated 
from the University of Illinois 
with an A. B. degree and from 
the University of Nebraska with 
an LL.B. degree has coached 
basketball for seventeen years. 
His teams have played 301 con- 
ference games and he has a 
coaching percentage of .887. Mr. 
Kline is credited with having 
originated the five man defense, 
which has revolutionized basket- 


ball. 





First of all this defense insures 
perfect position. Every man is be- 
tween his opponent and his opponent’s 
goal. Such a position can be taken 
without undue flurry on all out-of- 
bounds plays, all tip-off plays and all 
plays resulting from missed shots for 
goal. It may be more difficult and 
require more speed, but this five-man 
position defense may be assumed on 
that other class of plays resulting 
from bad passes, hard luck breaks, 
interceptions, etc. 

All coaches who study the game are 
advising their teams to take more 
time and be more careful and accur- 
ate in their offensive play. Speed and 
hurry generally result in loss of the 
ball, held balls or missed shots. The 
lightning break is a good play but 
a sure failure as a system. Accuracy 
in passing is displacing pivoting, 
rushing, bewildering gyrations (be- 
wildering to gyrater only). Clever 
faking and feinting, in preference to 
slap bang, haphazard speed, now char- 
acterizes the successful offense. This 
is supposedly a discussion of defense, 
but an offense is necessary to beat the 
five-man defense and the writer ven- 


tures a prophecy, that basketball in 
the next five years will be developed 
along the line of strategy of play. A 
mixed offense, combining the dribble, 
pass and fake, offering plays de- 
liberately planned and executed, will 
add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the game. This is the only style of 
offense that can penetrate the five-man 
defense consistently, up to reasonable 
scoring distance. Probably the great- 
est tribute paid to the five-man de- 
fense is that it has called forth a 
great effort to build an offense to beat 
it. For ten years every attempt failed 
and now an opinion is again voiced 
that the five-man defense will be de- 
veloped to meet any new offense. It 
is so simple and adaptable that it will 
endure.’ 

Two or three forms of this defense 
are employed by different coaches. 
Quite early in this discourse the state- 
ment occurred that the original pur- 
pose of the five-man defense was that 
it be employed against out-of-bounds 
plays only. It was really an expedient 
to stop a great dribbler. Only ten 
minutes of practicing this new system 
was possible before it was actually 
played in one of the finest and hardest 
games of basketball ever staged any- 
where. 

It worked so easily and beautifully 
against out-of-bounds plays, that the 
team employing it for the first time, 
with only ten minutes prior trial, 
naturally and subconsciously fell into 
this defense every time their oppo- 
nents secured the ball. The original 
formation was a double line defense 
three men in front line and two back. 
The middle man of the front line 
played just back of the center circle 
on a ninety-foot floor. The two for- 
wards flanked him about half way to 
the side lines and about five feet be- 
hind him. The two guards if no 
opponents were through took their 
positions just outside the free throw 
circle on each side of the lane, and 
about ten to fifteen feet out from the 
bankboard. The first’ two men 
through, if neither one had the ball, 
were taken by the guards. The third 
man through was opposed by the de- 
fensive man closest to his progress. 
Here the developments began; up to 
this point nine-tenths of the coaches 
agreed. So far we have a five-man 
defense—double-line-set or waiting 
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‘Footwork - » 


the secret of power and speed” 


says a world’s champion athlete 
in a booklet written for boys 


NDOORS and outdoors—on _ _ choose Keds. 
the hard wood of the gym- This new Keds special bas- 
nasium floor as wellas onthe _ketball shoe hasa sure grip on 
grassorclayofthetenniscourt the fastest floor. Its sole is non- 
—in every game where you _ slipping, light and springy. 





have to cover ground fast— It is specially built to absorb 
the saying of this great player shocks that tire muscles. 
holds good: ‘‘Shoes must be Here’s a shoe that’s built 
exactly right.”’ for speed ! 

It’s no wonder that this great For samples, get in touch 


athlete plays in Keds! And with your supplier or the 
that most champion players United States Rubber Com- 
inmanysports—championship pany, 1790 Broadway, New 
teams from coast to coast— York City. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, United States Rubber Company 
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“SPRING-STEP” 


This new special Keds 
basketball shoe is just 
what he’s been looking 
for, says one of America’s 
most famous basketball 
coaches. The diagram 
shows you why. The 
‘* Spring - Step’’ has a 
tough, sure-gripping sole 
and is shaped to fit your 
feet. Comesin white with 
black trim. 





SUPPORTS 
YOUR INSTEP 











GIVES SNUGGER FIT 


ABSORBS THE 
SHOCKS THAT TIRE 
LEG MUSCLES 


SPECIAL SPONGE FELTEX INNER- 
RUBBER ARCH 
CUSHION SOLE — KEEPS 
YOUR FEET 
COOL AND COM- 
FORTABLE 


5 
THESE TOE- 
STRIPS MEAN 
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THE CONGRESS 
WELCOMES THE 
ATHLETE 
& 
COLLEGE MAN 


Where everyone is “on 
their toes” to give you serv- 
ice and make you feel at 
home. 


Known as the Headquar- 
ters of visiting Athletes 
and College Teams—con- 
sequently the rendezvous 
of alumni and their busi- 
ness friends. 


Look up your Fraternity 
Friends at the spacious 
Intrafraternity Club Rooms 
on the 11th floor. 


———— 
a. 


Dinner Dancing in the 
Pompeian Room 


Supper Dancing in the 
Balloon Room 


Let us have your reservation 
and you will never 
forget our 
service. 


On Boulevard Michigan Facing 
Lake Michigan 


Congress Hotel 
& Annex 


CHICAGO 








for opponents to come through as 
above indicated. 

The progressive and revolutionary 
element was shortly adopted by the 
writer. Very few coaches up to five 
years ago employed the scheme. 
Nearly all of them adopted the set five- 
man defense but after the opponent 
came through and was chosen, the 
defense kept this opponent until that 
play ended. The writer hit upon a 
different method. After all the other 
is a return to man for man guard- 
ing. The dribble pivot offense, or 
short criss-cross pass offense will beat 
this man for man principle. The big- 
gest factor in the five man, double line, 
set defense, is the interchangeable 
opponents scheme. Defensive men 
swapped opponents. For instance if 
the right forward comes through on 
the defensive left guard and then 
drives across the floor to the defensive 
right guard, the left guard only fol- 
lows far enough to insure no easy re- 
ception of a pass—say as far as the 
basket. If the offensive forward goes 
clear over, the right guard can take 
care of two if the other forward comes 
down. The plan, of course, is to have 
the guard come clear over and then 
the left forward breaks across behind 
him. The right forward collides with 
the right guard on defense who is try- 
ing to cover his man, the left forward. 
This puts the left forward open for 
a good shot, and no foul has been 
committed. Now, with the other plan, 
the left guard simply came over half 
way and when the left forward started 
across—took him telling his team 
mate to guard the right forward. 
This scheme of interchanging oppon- 
ents was the real reason for the 
writer’s teams winning so consistently 
seven successive conference champion- 
ships with the loss of one game in 


seven seasons to conference opponents . 


at Nebraska Wesleyan University. No 
dribble pivot game, and no short pass 
game will defeat this “five man wait- 
ing, interchangeable opponents, de- 
fense.” 

Add to this system the principle 
employed during the past season at 
Hastings College and a perfect de- 
fensive system is realized. This prin- 
ciple is an advancing five-man defense, 
when the team is behind or wants to 
force the play. The position is as 
carefully kept as in the set or waiting 
defense and the ball and opponent are 
easily kept in view. With this de- 
fensive style, and the mixed offensive 


system, with the strategy of real play | 


maneuver in operation, the writer be- 
lieves basketball will become as popu- 
lar in the winter as is football in the 
fall. The five-man defense has called 
this new offense into practice. Com- 
bining the two into a five-man game, 
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offensively as well as defensively will 
make basketball a game of smartness 
and strategy. Any dub can play a 
man for man defense, wrestling, 
blocking and riding his opponent all 
over the court, but it requires clear, 
fast, and alert thinking and acting 
to play a set five man defense, inter- 
changing opponents, or an advancing 
five-man defense and stay in position 
all the time. Either one requires that 
something every coach recognizes as 
most difficult to get, team work on 
defense. Just by way of a sidelight 
if the forward pass be taken from 
basketball this writer’s profound con- 
viction is that there is only one en- 
tirely successful defense against for- 
ward passes and that is a five-man 
defense. Any four-man defense that 
stops forward passes fouls the re- 
ceivers or the offense is ivory laden. 

In summing up the strong and weak 
points the following analysis seems 
reasonable. The weak points of this 
defense are: 

1. The team is a maximum distance 
from its own goal when it gets the 
ball. 

2. It requires concentration, alert- 
ness and much practice by smart play- 
ers to play this game successfully. 

3. The “dumb-bell” gets dizzy look- 
ing for a lost opponent when he has 
no particular one. 

4. Players get into the bad habit 
of lazily lying back and thereby en- 
courage the stalling game by oppo- 
nents and a listless offense without 
quick breaking on their own parts. 
Either condition is bad for the game. 

5. Players, and some coaches as 
well, receive the impression that this 
is a zone defense, the most ineffective 
imaginable. 

The strong points and contributions 
to the game are fundamental and in- 
valuable. 

1. The five-man defense likely 
saved basketball from extinction in re- 
ducing bodily contact to a reasonable 
minimum. The Rules Committee has 
not been called upon to legislate the 
game into a “tea party.” 

2. Position is achieved so that 
every player is between his opponent 
and the opponent’s goal and is also 
facing the ball habitually. This is an 
almost ideal condition of actual prac- 
tical play with great effectiveness. 

3. It calls out individual alertness, 
fast action and quick thinking and 
talking, and team strategy on defense. 

4. It puts the old standing guard 
and sleeping forward out of business 
and requires five men playing all of 
the time. 

5. It relieves the players from 
strain of continuous action and affords 
them a breathing spell on most de- 
fensive plays. 
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Are You Missing “Tackles” 
Because You Have No Seats? 


UST as these players missed their tackle 
are you missing “tackles” in the form of 
gate receipts? Are you passing up crowds of 
fans who are anxious to come to your games 
—and will pay for the privilege—if they can 
get comfortable seats? 





Circle A Bleachers are bringing bigger crowds 
to games all through the country. 


Circle A Bleachers are safe. Jam them to 
four times the normal capacity—they will not 
sag or weave. Let the favorite circle the end 
for a thirty-yard gain, or boot the ball 
over the bar, and the fans go “wild’—they 
can’t sway Circle A Bleachers. 


There are no sharp edges to cause discomfort. 
There’s a place to put the feet. Every fan has 
a clear view of the field. 


Circle A Bleachers “set up” or “take down” 
in a jiffy. Use them indoors as well as on the 
field. This winter, draw bigger crowds to all 
your basketball games, with the same Circle A 
Bleachers. 


We would like to send you our folder that 
points the way to bigger crowds. Send today 
and make those “tackles” that you have been 
missing. 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
550 South 25th Street 


Newcastle Indiana 
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6. It is an absolute defense against 
dribble pivot offense and ninety per- 
cent successful against the short, 
criss-cross pasS game, because of 
inherent position values from inter- 
changeable opponents scheme. The 
writer has, never seen a five-man de- 
fense beaten by a dribble pivot of- 
fense, even though that offense was 
permitted to run wild in travel viola- 
tion, and blocking, charging fouls. 

7. The advancing five-man defense 
cures the stalling evil and comes 
pretty close to eliminating completely 
the dribble pivot offense, which de- 
pends upon hard driving speed with 
football, cross bucks featured with 
ball lugging and blocking of opponents 
out of play, even where officials per- 
mit the practice. 

8. This advancing defense also 
greatly lessens the effectiveness of the 
percentage offense so popular in the 
Pacific North West, because it dis- 
courages stalling and defeats blocking. 
Both the dribble pivot and percentage 
offenses require a waiting defense and 
a standing target to block. 

9. The new five-man defense has 
produced or called forth a new of- 
fence which will surely develop that 
part of the game to great popularity. 
This mixed offense is the hardest to 
meet by the five-man defense, whether 
waiting and set or advancing. Bas- 
ketball in the next few years will be- 
come a game of individual expertness 
and cleverness combined with team 
strategy, both offensively and de- 
fensively. The accompanying dia- 
grams are intended to illustrate the 
five-man defense varied to meet of- 
fensive systems or plays as labeled. 
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Any such offensive formation is 
futile, against the above defense 
smartly played with interchangeable 
opponents system. No dribble pivot, 
pivot dribble or short pass offense, can 
get through the front line twenty per- 
cent of the attempts. Any compact 


or concentrated offense is easily 
stopped. 

Notations of Diagram 1: 
X—defense.  $—offense. X—de- 


fensive center. #—Offensive center. 
Dribbler guards and forwards in 
orthodox positions. This defense may 
be used against the dribble pivot of- 
fence with interchangeable opponent’s 
system, as follows: X always takes 
the dribbler by feinting him into a 
premature pivot. Then X_ should 
always step back and never try to get 
a held ball. If the dribbler ¢{ fakes 
a pass to ¢A across, then X3 takes 
tA. If jhands the ball to #A then 
X1 takes him. After faking a pass 
to tA, ¢ hands the ball to #B across, 
then X2 takes him. If # hands the 
ball to #B straight down, then X1 
takes him. If # fakes a second pass 
to #B across, then X4 takes him. Now 
# still has the ball and X is in perfect 
position against him. If #A fakes 
receipt of a pass from ¢ and drives 
across on X38, and then shoots back 
across toward X4, then X3 watches 
¢tB swapping opponents with X4. 
Now say that #A and #B are through, 
but do not have the ball, then { may 
continue a fake cross block play with 
#C and ¢D and then X1 and X2 take 
them according to their play. In 
event ~{ passes and advances to re- 
ceive a return pass, X has him per- 
fectly covered. Almost the same line 
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of action is followed against the four 
man offense in close criss-cross pass 
formation except here X advances 
straight between two front offensive 
men and X1 and X2 flank X attempt- 
ing to intercept passes but driving as 
hard as ¢ players are driving. Two 
men will take pretty good care of any 
dribble pivot play, generally, and three 
men will wreck the works for four 
compact criss-cross passers. Note that 
X always plays on ¢ on the dribble 
pivot regardless of whether { goes 
down the side line or the center of 
the floor. 

Notations Diagram 2: 

Here is a diagram of the five-man 
defense against a long pass game 
originated, undoubtedly, by the fa- 
mous Ralph Jones. It is a very much 
harder game to stop than any others 
previously mentioned in Diagram 1. It 
is almost impossible to employ the 
interchangeable opponents scheme. 
t (offensive center) comes up to 
meet a long pass from ¢D tipping it 
over to #A or $B. X (defensive 
center) can not stay back or come up. 
He must play ¢ (offensive center) as 
best he can, but he has a perfect posi- 
tion. Other defensive men have an 
easier time than ¢ (offensive center ) 
but their work is cut out for them. 
The man for man game is employed 
here with positions always in mind 
and eyes on the ball. 

Here is a general working principle 
always employed, regardless of how 
adept the defense is in trading oppo- 
nents. When the offense is down 
deep in position to score the man for 
man game only is followed with 
proper position of the players and 
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eyes on the ball, if possible. The 
same applies to out of bounds near 
the offensive goal. Here X (defensive 
center) never attempts to keep ¢ (of- 
fensive center) from passing the 
ball into court. Another criticism 
is pertinent here. Simply watching 
an opponent closely without attempt- 
ing to watch the ball is not a 
foul. It is not blocking unless the 
opponent’s progress is_ interfered 
with; it is not holding unless contact 
results. Although such contact be so 
slight that X is only sensing direction 
of t, yet it is holding. 

Notations on Diagram 3: 

This is a tough offense. Sometimes 
only one man was used in advancing 
the ball but the attack works the de- 
fense over time. #{C and #D are far 
enough apart that one man can not 
hinder the advance. No advancing 
defense can be used against $B, ¢A 
and ¢ (offensive center). X1 and X2 
may rush ¢C and #D but it is risky. 
If the offense is stalling legitimately, 
it must be done of course. Now 
thrust ~ (offensive center) down 
under his goal and spread ¢{B and fA 
out toward their respective corners 
and the going is still tougher on the 
defense. It is possible, however, to 
employ the swapping idea here, de- 
pending upon the individual style of 
the offensive men. If #B drives 
across toward X4 and then $A breaks 
across toward X3 position what hap- 
pens if X4 and X3 are playing man for 
man defense and ¢B collides with X4 
as he tries to follow tA? X38 is over 
with #B. So is X4 and fifty to one no 
foul is committed if #B is clever and 
a thousand to one no foul is called 





#B X3 XA KA 
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¢B and X4 simply run into each other 
or X4 is delayed trying to dodge #B. 
In the meantime $A is under his 
basket. When #B gets over within a 
few feet of X4, X3 just goes over half 
way or so and when {A breaks across, 
X38 takes him and tells X4 to take 
¢B. It sounds easy; it can be done 
by any smart player and is ideally 
effective. 

Notations on Diagram 4. 

This is the toughest offense of them 
all, for a waiting, five man defense, 
trading opponents system and _ all. 
tA and $B drive into their own basket 
corners. Of course X4 and X3 must 
stick around. Now, of course X1, X 
and X2 may advance but assume they 
are in the lead and wait. {C, # and 
¢#D are spread across the floor. Per- 
haps ¢C has passed the ball in to ¢ 
from-out of bounds. Same thing from 
¢#D off the bankboard to ¢C to ¢ and 
position taken as in diagram. #{ can 
dribble right toward X. This play 
was the only play used in a certain 
game of basketball, and it defeated 
one of the best five man defenses ever 
employed, although the interchange- 
able principle was not in effect. It 
makes but little difference, however, 
as this play and some half dozen oth- 
ers are guaranteed to go past the 
front line of any kind of a five man 
defense nine times out of ten. Some 
three or four others are guaranteed 
to go on past the second line under 
the basket a fair percentage of at- 
temps. This play and its kindred 
called into action the men advancing 
defense scheme. In this same game 
the five man, waiting defense, with 
the interchangeable opponent’s princi- 
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ple, completely stopped one of the 
smoothest short pass teams that ever 
played basketball. 

Notations on Diagram 4A 

¢ dribbles to X. #C drives on X1 
and over behind X about two feet be- 
hind him. #D drives down on X2 
points or fakes toward the side line 
and then drives in toward the center 
of the floor. + picks up the ball from 
a dribble, goes high and makes a tip 
pass to #D as shown by - - - - - t, 
fakes a pass to #A who takes a short 
drive up the side line from the corner. 
X2 and X4 do not bother much if ~D 
and ¢ are at all clever. The bad man 
is X but #C playing legally does the 
trick. Figure the rest of this play out 
for yourself if it interests you and you 
can easily evolve others still better. 
This little play beat the team that beat 
Iowa 30-10 and Iowa tied for Big 10 
honors. 

Notations on Diagram 5. 

Advancing 5 man defense. The men 
do down as indicated. If only four 
players are stalling only four defen- 
sive men go down of course. Every- 
body is covered. This will defeat the 
stall or the percentage offense which 
is a combination of the stalling and 
blocking games. Just remember that 
the blocker prefers a standing target. 

X3 takes ¢{B 
X4 takes {A 
X takes ¢ 
X1 takes $C 
X2 takes ¢D 

No stall is possible and it required 
a mighty clever team to break through 
on any system of play. Man for man, 
position and see-the-ball principles ap- 
plied. 
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It’s New! 


It’s all that a Basket Ball should be— 
The 
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It’s Better! 








and then some. 








No. 7AV 
“Official” 





MATERIAL. Made of the finest selected 
pebbled grain cowhide on the popular four-piece 
pattern. 


LINING. The Du-Ply Cord woven lining (an 
exclusive Dé?M feature) assures a perfectly round 
ball that will keep its shape under all ordinary 
conditions. 


LACING. Laced with the “D&M Flush” Lacing, 
a thin, even leather lacing that lies flush with the 
opening, making a perfect union with no bulge. 


BLADDER. This ball is equipped with a valve 
bladder of extra heavy pure gum. The valve is so 
placed that the ball is perfectly balanced. 


INFLATION. Inflates quickly and easily 
through the patented valve without disturbing 
the lacing. 


AN INSPECTION AND TRIAL OF 
THIS BALL WILL CONVINCE YOU 
OF ITS SUPERIORITY 

















QUICK SERVICE ON BASKET 
BALL UNIFORM ORDERS 


We are thoroughly equipped to execute all orders for 
uniforms quickly and efficiently, either stock or special 
orders. All the latest styles in snappy colors. 


Send for SPECIAL UNIFORM CATALOG showing 
samples of cloth, prices, etc. 























ASK YOUR LOCAL Dé&?M DEALER OR SEND TO US FOR CATALOG 
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SHOWING COMPLETE BASKET BALL EQUIPMENT 








The Draper-Maynard Company 


Department J 


PLYMOUTH, N. H., U.S.A. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
MODERN, HIGH GRADE EQUIPMENT 


For GYMNASIUM, 
PLAYGROUND, 
BEACH and POOL 





CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 W. LAKE ST. a a CHICAGO 


UPON REQUEST 














BANDAGE 
Elastic Without Rubber 


FOOTBALL 


Ace Bandages give unusual support and protection in 


the game without hindering muscular action, circula- 
tion or respiration. 

Furnished in lengths, 5/2 yds. 
stretched and nine widths from 
214” for ankle rollers to 10” 
for battered ribs. 

Ace Bandages may be repeat- 
edly washed and will last 
several seasons. 

Send information on the prevention and treatment of Athletic Injuries with 
the use of the Ace to, 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Essentials and Non Essentials 
(Continued from page 6) 


practice. Linemen particularly need 
this. Give it during group work time. 
Great advances are still possible in 
the “substitute for gruelling hard 
practice”’ field. 

Ability to make a team fight is a 
real asset. Many young coaches rely 
too much on “fighting spirit” in the 
abstract. Teach fighting efficiency in 
blocking, in tackling, in driving, in 
close line defense, in getting to the 
ball. In other words, fight with the 
head instead of simply “seeing red.” 

The “fight talk” before every game 
is not necessary except for a group of 
“spinal corders.” A common sense re- 
emphasis of fundamentals and a few 
special game points are much more 
valuable. Much time is lost in “ha- 
ranguing” between halves. I suggest 
a general program of essentials. 

a—Personal word with every man, 
an injury inventory, and rapid inquiry 
for observation on your own and op- 
ponents’ team play. 

b—Correct individual faults. 

e—Correct group faults in a con- 
structive way. 

d—Make necessary substitutions. 

e—Check generalship with quarter- 
back. 

f—Give short general rally special 
point emphasis, optimistic or warning 
note as may be most indicated. Make 
it constructive. 

Don’t use too much time for “fight! 
fight! fight!” 

A sympathetic human viewpoint is 
an essential in educational football. 
The game is played with interests of 
players primarily in mind. A degree 
of driving is a part of the scheme, but 
not the entire program. Leading in- 
stead of driving is the need. A sens2 
of humor has come to be very de- 
sirable in this ultra-human field. 
Companionship wherever naturally 
practical is desirable as is a degree of 
reserve for the average coach person- 
ality. 

The type of efficiency director seen 
in “Metropolis” is not the ideal for 
educational sport. If a coach “plays 
politics” inside or outside his squad, 
it soon unsettles his system. Absolute 
impartial fairness in treatment of 
players and all elements is increasing- 
ly necessary as the football situation 
becomes more intense. No matter 
what your preparation, your intelli- 
gent best is all you can give in fair- 
ness to everyone concerned. Coopera- 
tion only will bring success. A coach 
needs to make himself a real part of 
the community in which he is work- 
ing, if general cooperation is to come. 
Get a philosophy of sport and a sys- 
tem in which you believe completely. 
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The Official Conference 
Lipp’s Football ‘Timer 


Adopted Se Intercollegiate Conference 
For Use at all Football Games 


As the only Correct Football Timer 


“Accurate time keeping at 
football games has been 
impossible but now with 
the use of Lipp’s Football 
Timer the element of error 
will be negligible.” 

—Arnold Horween, 

Football Coach, Harvard. 





















“We have needed just such 
a watch for all these years. 
It’s the last word in foot- 
ball timers.” 

—John L. Griffith, 
Commissioner of Athletics, 
Intercollegiate Conference. 


Accurate 


It’s accurate 
and fool 
proof. A 75 
Minute Watch 
for Football. 


» 


Ready! 


For immedi- 
ate delivery. 
It’s a guaran- 





yp 








Specially de- 1 
signed by J. “ARR. a teed 15 jew- 
J. Lipp —the sa eleled watch 
well known | 4 pricedat 
Western foot- aa $50.00. Order 
ball official. direct from 
Athletic 
Equip- 
ment Co., 13 
No. Green St., 
Chicago. 
Order 
Now! 
Illustration is 1% 
times actual size of 
watch. 
Amos Alonzo Stagg writes: 
66 OU should get a lot of satisfaction out of the results of your thought and effort and 


expense in your new football watch—the satisfaction which comes to every man 
who has produced the best thing of its kind and who has done it mainly for the benefit of 
the sport. I regard it as a splendid contribution toward producing fair play through ac- 
curate time keeping. My heartiest congratulations are yours.”’—Amos Alonzo Stagg, Di- 
rector of Athletics, University of Chicago. 


Ilrite us direct for any additional information or mail check to 


Athletic Equipment Co., 13 N. Green St., Chicago 
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Order Now Your 
Eckielipp Linesman Equipment 


Used and Recommended by 
579 Universities, Colleges and High Schools 











“It gives accurate yardage at a glance.” 


ESIGNED by two well-known American Football Officialsk—Walter H. Eckersall and 

J.J. ipp—Eckielipp Linesman Equipment eliminates all GUESS WORK in the du 
ties of the Referee or Quarter Back. Eckielipp Equipment tells at a glance the EXACT 
DISTANCE to be gained in a given down. Eckielipp Equipment avoids unnecessary de- 
lay and gives added enjoyment to the SPECTATOR by enabling him to tell at a glance 
the EXACT position of the ball after each down. No College, University or High School 
ought to be without Eckielipp Equipment. : 
Ready Visibility. titety“tea and write in = Long Life. Tyo print ieee non ford. double 
the same manner as surveying equipment and is designed 


- ee oo l assuranc inst breaking. The sticks are of steel and 
to give the highest visibilit ossible. The targets on the a 3 : 
meear chain, at intervals a go are large So painted brass tubing perfectly balanced and of minimum weight 


a durable white with the target marking the five-yard consistent with durability. Special all weather paint job. 
point painted red and white. The “down recording box” Equipment will last for years with ordinary care. Place 
has a special sy job designed to show the numbers your order now! Immediate shipment guaranteed. High 
clearly and legibly. School and Academy Coaches order your set now. 


Some of the 579 Colleges and Universities That Use and 


Recommend Eckielipp Linesman Equipment 


Dartmouth College Indiana University Ohio State University 
University of Michigan Carnegie Institute of Technology Cornell College 
University of Notre Dame University of Nebraska Columbia College 

U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis Purdue University University of Minnesota 
University of Chicago Colorado Agricultural College Michigan State College 
Northwestern University University of Southern California lowa State University 
University of Wisconsin Pennsylvania State College Marquette University 


On Sale at All Leading Sporting Goods Houses or Write Direct to 


Athletic Equipment Co., 13 N. Green St., Chicago 
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And we’re ready for you too—with 
~@ the finest line of football togs ever [>< 
produced in the history of Rawlings. 


The famous Rawlings-Zuppke (improved) Football Equipment is rarin’ 
to go. Light in weight to give your stout-hearted lads plenty of ease and 
freedom in action—clever in design to give ’em full protection and tough 
all through for long wear and economy. 


The full line is ready, perfect and complete in every detail. It’s like four 
aces in your deck of prospects for a big season this fall. 


Look for the man from Rawlings. Wait for him. 


Order from a Rawlings Dealer through him. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


8 West 37th St. 2301 LUCAS AVE. 717 Market St. 
New York, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. San Francisco, Calif: 
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Assistant Athletic Director and Director of Junior Athletics at the New Mexico Military Institute 


CHAPTER I 
Introduction 
I. Problem and Definition. 


Scope.—The main problem of this 
thesis is to work out a logical and 
practical program of athletics for 
secondary schools, based upon a read- 
ing of the literature available in the 
field, and upon an investigation of the 
place of athletics in the various state 
departments of education. I also ex- 
pect to make some contribution from 
my own ideas on the subject, based 
upon my own personal experience in 
athletic work in secondary schools. 
Since this thesis is concerned chiefly 
with a general description of athletics 
in secondary schools, its purpose is not 
to work out an iron<lad program 
from which there can be no deviation. 

Definition.—The first step in this 
thesis will be to determine what ath- 
letics is. In working out this defini- 
tion, it will be necessary to determine 
clearly and definitely what is to be in- 
cluded in the term “athlete and ath- 
letics.”" It is customary to think of 
athletics as football, basketball, base- 
ball, track, and tennis. But are these 
to be the only events included under 
this term? Webster’s International 
Dictionary gives some _ interesting 
facts concerning the derivation of the 
word: 

“Athlete, n, (L. athleta, Gr. ath- 
letes, prize fighter, fr. athlein, to con- 
tend for a prize, athlos, Hom. aethlos, 
contend, athlon, prize. 


1. Class Antiq. One who contended 
for a prize in the public games of 
ancient Greece or Rome. 

2. Any one trained to contend in ex- 
ercises requring great physical agility 
and strength; one who has great ac- 
tivity and strength. 

Athletics, n. Art of training by 
athletic exercises: the games and 
sports of athletes.’” 

The Standard Dictionary is a little 
clearer and more detailed in the dis- 
cussion of the same words: 

“Athlete, n, 1. One trained in acts 
of physical exercises, as rowing, box- 
ing, etc., a strong, active, vigorous 
person. 

2. Class. Antiq. One who took part 
in public games. (L. athleta, Gr. ath- 
letes—athlon, prize.) 

Athletics, n. 1. Games and sports, 
collectively, that depend wholly or 
partly on feats of physical strength, 


1Webster’s International Dictionary, Springfield, 
1920, p146. 








The ATHLETIC JOURNAL has 
from time to time published 
theses on various athletic sub- 
jects. This year we are happy to 
introduce to our readers, Captain 
Leonard Brodnax Plummer, of 
New Mexico Military Institute. 
Captain Plummer’s Thesis “Ath- 
letics in Secondary Schools” was 
presented to the Faculty of the 
Graduate School of The Uni- 
versity of Texas in partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts. The 
Thesis, begun in this number 
will be continued in succeeding 
issues.—Editor’s Note. 




















Capt. L. B. Plummer 


such as baseball, cricket, rowing, and 
swimming. 

2. In a restricted sense, feats of 
strength performed for their own 
sake, and not as an incident of any 
game, as throwing the hammer, run- 
ning, leaping, tumbling, etc., espe- 
cially, outdoor feats, in which the 
maintenance of health is not the prime 
object. 

3. Any system of physical training 
by gymnastic exercises and outdoor 
sports.” 

Based on these two discussions, I 
wish to submit the following as the 





*Standard Dictionary, 1922, p179 


definition of athletics upon which this 
thesis is written: “Athletics is com- 
petitive games or sports that depend 
upon physical strength, endurance, 
agility, and mental aptitude.” 

II. Importance of Athletics. 

Increased Interest.— That the 
American people as a whole are inter- 
ested in athletics goes without argu- 
ment. When the average American 
picks up his morning paper, he turns 
first to the sport’s page as he wants 
to know how his favorite team stands, 
whether Babe Ruth has knocked an- 
other “homer” or whether he will 
establish a new record, whether 
Rockne will turn out another winning 
football combination. These and sim- 
iliar questions are of great interest to 
the reading public. 

This increased interest in things 
pertaining to the physical well being 
and things athletic is a result of our 
experience in the World War. The 
war proved that athletic training was 
of great value in the making of sol- 
diers and officers. An athletic direc- 
tor or an athletic officer was a part of 
every army camp and every army unit. 
In recent years, the newspapers quite 
generally are turning from profes- 
sional sport to amateur sport because 
through and by amateur sport greater 
numbers of persons will be benefited. 
Former Secretary of Labor Davis ex- 
pressed a desire for a bureau of ath- 
letics under the Department of Labor. 
Since June, 1915, over thirty-three 
states have enacted legislation relative 
to physical education, in which depart- 
ment athletics is given an important 
place. The Bureau of Education of 
the Department of the Interior has a 
special series of bulletins known as the 
“Physical Education Series.” Four 
bulletins have been issued to date, three 
of these have to deal with athletics and 
the third one gives athletics an im- 
portant place in the physical education 
program. The Bureau is also stress- 
ing the importance of health educa- 
tion, in bulletins and “School Health 
Studies.” 


Athletics occupies an important 
place in schedules of the C. M. T. C. 
and R. O. T. C. Summer Camps and 
also in the various other summer 
camps for boys and girls throughout 
the country. Coaching classes in the 
various athletic sports, given by na- 
tionally known coaches, are featured 
in the summer sessions of the lead- 
ing universities and colleges. The 
United States Army and Navy are 
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Official Laminated Football 


HE laminated process, which joins leather, fabric and 
leather together into one piece of uniform strength and 
longer, and retains its thickness, gives great distance because strength being 
true shape better than assured—it is possible to use the springiest, most resilient 
the lined ball. leather known. 

It gives greater wear, because it is the toughest con- 
struction known. 

It gives accuracy and uniformity because—the fabric 
between the two pieces of leather keeps either piece from 
stretching out of shape. The laminated ball retains its orig- 
inal true shape'as long as it is played. 

If your team deserves the best coaching, it deserves the 
best equipment. Play the Reach Official Laminated Football. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
and BRANTFORD, ONTARIO © 1927, A. J. R., W. & D.. Ine 


HE Official Lamin- 
ated Football gives 
distance and liveliness 
as great as the unlined si 
ball. And it wears 
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a 
Football—Warner, Stanford. ence $5.00 
Line Coaching—Lieb, Notre Dame... 3.00 
Football—Lowman, Wisconsin... 4.00 
Football Problems—Rockne, Notre Dame... 2.00 
Master Plays—Rockne-Smith..2... De etlka te 1.00 
Football Coaching—Rockne........... .............. nikal 4.00 
Football Officiating—Dr. Lambert... 2.50 
Football for High Schools—Bachman...................... 3.00 
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promoting a schedule of training, be- 
gun during the war, of teaching all to 
box, wrestle, swim, play football, and 
the other games. The United States 
Military and Naval Academies con- 
sider athletics of sufficient importance 
to permit the cadet corps to travel to 
Chicago in the fall of 1926 to witness 
the Annual Army-Navy football game. 

Millions of dollars are spent an- 
nually in the construction of stadiums 
and gymnasiums by schools and col- 
leges all over the United States. Prac- 
tically every state in our country has 
an efficient High School Athletic As- 
sociation. There has been recently or- 
ganized a National Federation of 
High School Athletic Associations, 
composed of the various State School 
Athletic Associations. This Federa- 
tion is a very worth-while organiza- 
tion and the officers are men who are 
interested only in improving athletic 
standards. 

The Carnegie Board has undertaken 
a survey of athletics in the schools and 
colleges. This survey will cover ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college ath- 
letics. Without a doubt this survey will 
be very far-reaching and beneficial in 
its effects. The National Amateur 
Athletic Federation is also engaged 
in conducting a study of the scope and 
extent of sport activities in the United 
States and is committed to the task of 
doing everything possible to develop 
and safeguard athletics. The South 
Dakota convention of the American 
Legion in 1926 voted that as a major 
activity for the year, it would pro- 
mote amateur athletics on a state-wide 
basis. There was also a recommenda- 
tion to the national organization that 
the twelve thousand posts that con- 
stitute the American Legion of Amer- 
ica promote amateur athletics on a 
country-wide basis. 

Importance of Athletic Field —The 
athletic field is one of the greatest 
laboratories in an institution of learn- 
ing for developing personal honor, 
self-control, and courtesy. Every boy 
and every girl should be taught these 
principles. It will do little good to 
preach and lecture about these things. 
What the boy wants is demonstration 
and practical application. The aver- 
age boy knows that it is wrong to 
steal, but what does he think about 
stealing a game or of stealing a base- 
ball after the game? He knows also 
that it is wrong willfully to maim 
another person on the street, but what 
does he think about deliberately crip- 
pling a player in a football game or 
in other sports? These and similiar 
questions can be worked out satis- 
factorily on the athletic field, provided 
it is in charge of the right kind of a 
coach. 

Educational Value.—Clark W. Heth- 
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erington in an article on Athletics in 
“Principles of Secondary Education,” 
edited by Paul Monroe, lists compre- 
hensively the educational value of ath- 
letics as follows: 


“The educational values of athletics 
are primarily those of all vigorous 
neuromuscular exercise. (1) Exercise 
secures organic development. (2) 
Exercise secures psycho-motor de- 
velopment. (3) Exercise gives oppor- 
tunity for securing a mental and 
moral discipline, (a) by giving a drill 
in vigorous activities which require 
alertness, effort, determination; (b) 
by giving self-knowledge of physical 
powers through comparison with 
others; (c) by giving standards for 
intelligent care of the body, especially 
the nervous system, to secure the 
greatest physical efficiency; (d) by 
giving discipline in self-control; (e) 
by giving concepts of ‘team-work’ or 
co-operative self-subordination and 
social experience under conditions that 
identify the youth with the social in- 
terests of the group demanding co- 
operation.” 

Physical exercise is an important 
value of athletics. It is a means of 
realizing one of the educational ob- 
jectives, that of health. 


The worthy use of leisure time is 
another educational objective. Ath- 
letics helps to solve this objective to a 
certain extent at least. The athletic 
period as a rule comes in the pupils’ 
vacant period or after school hours, 
in a period that is in the main given 
to idleness which tends towards loaf- 
ing. Athletics gives the pupils some- 
thing to do, something to occupy their 
leisure time. 


Athletics is a means of realizing the 
social aims of education. The individ- 
ual is brought into contact with other 
members of the his social group. His 
own individual ideas and wishes have 
to be subordinated to those of the 
team and the school. He learns the 
value and importance of team-work 
in the success of all undertakings. In 
this way the individual is better fitted 
to take his place in society. 


Moral Value.—The moral values of 
athletics are numerous. It seems that 
the contribution to clean recreation is 
sufficient to justify the importance at- 
tached to athletics. Henry Neumann 
of the Ethical Culture School of New 
York City has this to say: 


“The ethical aim is to cultivate the 
spirit of teamwork, and especially of 
honorable rivalry, with all that this 
implies of fair play, courtesy, and gen- 
erosity both in victory and in defeat.’” 

Habits of instant, voluntary control, 
and discipline in obedience to orders 
are also instilled. Athletics affords an 
excellent means of developing self- 


THE 


confidence. The normal healthy boy 
longs for adventure and excitement. 
Athletics helps to satisfy this and also 
his training rules will keep him from 
experimenting with liquor and from 
keeping late hours. Major John L. 
Griffith, editor of the ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL, in a recent editorial made 
this statement: 


“The consideration shown for the 
sportsman’s code, which is the finest 
social code of the age, is as refresh- 
ing and exhilarating an indication of 
progress as was the gentleman’s code 
—exemplified by the knights in the 
age of chivalry. Modern athletics are 
important not only because they ex- 
emplify respect for a code that is al- 
together altruistic, idealistic and 
chivalric, but further, because they 
have a greater appeal than any other 
human activity of the age.’” 


Training for Citizenship.—One of 
the great benefits of interschool and 
intercollegiate athletics is that they 
foster loyalty. An athlete must be 
loyal to his school and his team. Such 
a person will also be found loyal to his 
country. Athletics will help to make 
the male student body physically fit, 
which in turn means that in another 
war there will be fewer rejections for 
physical disability than in the World 
War. Germany at the present time is 
striving to come back not by military 
training, which is forbidden by the 
Allies, but by an intensive form of 
compulsory physical training. But it 
is not only necessary to see that the 
younger generation is physically fit 
for military service, but, what is of 
more importance, for citizenship. 
Athletic games are to be played by the 
rules which cannot be changed except 
by the Rules Committees which meet 
annually. The rules of our athletic 
games are perhaps more respected and 


better observed than the rules or laws’ 


on our statute books. The true sports- 
man will play the game according to 
the rules and not break them. Thus, 
athletics is helping to create a more 
loyal, patriotic, and law-abiding cit- 
izenship. 

III. General Plan for an Athletic 
Program. 

General Plan.—Before taking up in 
detail the organization and adminis- 
tration of athletics, it is necessary to 
outline briefly the general plan for 
such an athletic program. The pur- 
pose of this program is to provide a 
logical and practical organization and 
administration of the athletic activi- 
ties in secondary schools on a basis 
that will bring the entire student 
body, both boys and girls, into these 
activities. There are three general 
divisions of the program for boys: 
(1) Inter-school athletics, (2) Intra- 
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mural athletics, and (3) Mass or gen- 
eral athletics. The same divisions are 
made for the girls, but this is dis- 
cussed in a separate chapter. Inter- 
school athletics includes all athletic 
competition between the various sec- 
ondary schools in the city, county, dis- 
trict, or state. Such competition 
should be based on the eligibility rules 
of the State Athletic Association. In- 
tramural athletics includes all athletic 
competition within the school itself. 
Such competition should be based on 
the rules as outlined for that division. 
Mass or general athletics included all 
athletic competition of pupils not in- 
cluded in the first two divisions. It 
consists chiefly of games. Although 
there are three general divisions, no 
pupil should be permitted to take part 
in more than one division, except as 
indicated in one sub-division of mass 
athletics. A certificate from the doc- 
tor should be required before permit- 
ting a pupil to participate in any ath- 
letic activity. The pupils, physically 
unfit for athletics, should be given 
corrective gymnastics, if possible. 
This work, however, is considered to 
be a part of another division of the 
physical education department. 

Adapting Program.—This program 
is not intended to be compulsory for 
all secondary schools. Its adoption 
will depend entirely upon the local 
facilities ana conditions of the school. 
Sufficient material is suggested to 
meet the needs of all classes of sec- 
ondary schools, whatever their loca- 
tion, facilities or conditions may be. 
The larger high schools should be able 
to develop all three divisions. The 
smaller high schools should attempt at 
least two divisions if possible. It 
would be unwise to introduce all divi- 
sions at one time. The individual 
needs of the school will have to be 
surveyed and the division or divisions 
best suited can then be introduced. 
Likewise it will be impossible to use 
all of the sub-divisions in a particular 
division. These will have to be tried 
from year to year and the ones best 
adapted should be selected. In this 
way it is possible to give variety to 
the athletic program. 


CHAPTER II 
Interschool Athletics For Boys 


1. Sources and Definitions. 

Scope of Chapter.—In making a 
program of interschool athletics for 
boys as part of a thesis, it is neces- 





Hetherington, Clark W.: “Athletics,” Chapter 
XIX, Principles of Secondary Education. Edited 
by Paul Monroe, New York, 1914, p709. 


“Moral Values in Secondary 
Education,” Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1917, 
No. 51, p34. 


‘Griffith, John L.: “The Deeper Significance of 
Athletics,” THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL, Vol. VI, No. 
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TOUCHDOWN! 


sary to have some very definite 
grounds for the theories advanced and 
sound practical judgment in the mak- 
ing of such a program. There should 
be a definite reason for each part of 
such a program. This, however, does 
not prohibit the writer from advanc- 
ing his own ideas. An attempt is 
made to offer a brief basis of his- 
torical fact as a background for each 
part of the program. The value and 
objectives of each part are definitely 
discussed. The discussion of each 
part closses with critical comments 
and suggestions. 

Sources of Thesis Material.—The 
program of interschool athletics for 
boys in secondary schools as planned 
in this chapter is based in the main 
upon athletic custom and practice in 
the United States. The General Plan 
and Syllabus for Education in Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools of the 
State of New York is one of the oldest 
plans of physical training in the 
United States. It has been made the 
basis of the programs of physical edu- 
cation in Alabama, Oregon, North 
Dakota, and other States. Several of 
these states use this program entire. 
This demonstrates the practicability 
of the New York plan, and shows that 
it is adapted to the various sections 
of our country and also that it is being 
used at the present time. 

This syllabus has some very definite 
rules governing the conduct of inter- 
school athletics. The Constitution and 
Rules of the Interscholastic League 
of the University of Texas contain 
some very concise and far-reaching 
eligibility rules. This League is the 
largest state high school athletic or- 
ganization in the United States. The 
Spalding Athletic Library has been 
drawn upon for historical facts, rules, 
etc. R. W. Pringle: Adolescence and 
High School Problems, Chapter XV, 
contains an excellent study of the suit- 
able games by seasons. The files of 
the ATHLETIC JOURNAL, edited by 
John L. Griffith, Commissioner of the 
Big Ten Conference, contain some ex- 
cellent discussions of current athletic 
problems. Coleman R. Griffith: Psy- 
chology and Athletics is a general sur- 
vey for athletes and coaches concern- 
ing the application of psychological 
facts and laws to athletic competition. 

Meaning.—Before we can discuss 
intelligently the kinds of games suited 
to the different seasons and the condi- 
tions and regulations that should gov- 
ern such competition, we must define 
interschool athletics in terms that will 
set it apart from other kind of com- 
petition, we must carefully observe the 
usage current among schools and :col- 
leges and among authoritative writers 


on the subject. 
(To be continued in November) 
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ter One to Chapter Fourteen—TOUCHDOWN is an 
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It is the story of the birth and development of the 
great American game of football . . . told, as though 
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note stipulates that in case the ball is 
in the air from a pass any eligible 
player from either side may bat the 
ball in any direction to prevent an op- 
ponent from securing it. Thinking 
that there might be some question as 
to whether a backward as well as a 
forward pass was meant in this rule, 
the Conference decided to make it 
clear that any player may bat the ball 


to prevent an opponent from getting. 


it on a backward as well as on a for- 
ward pass. 


16. Rule XVI, Section 3. Ona 
forward pass each player must play 
the ball and not another man, must 
make a bonafide effort to secure or bat 
the ball and must have a reasonable 
expectancy of doing so. Ineligible 
men on a screen pass may not make 
any degree of bodily contact after the 
pass has been made with a man who 
has an opportunity of catching a pass. 

17. Rule XVI, Section 3B. If a de- 
fensive man more than momentarily 
hangs onto or grasps an eligible man 
either on the line or back of it, this 
shall be considered defensive holding. 
This also applies to line men on punts. 

18. Rule XVII, Section 1B and C. 
In case a backward pass is touched 
without a player gaining control of 
it and the ball then strikes the ground 
or goes out of bounds in advance of 


the spot at which it was touched it 
shall belong to the team which made 
the pass at the spot at which it was 
first so touched. This provision shall 
apply whether the ball strikes the 
ground in the field of play or behind 
the defensive goal line. 

19. Rule XVII. Section 12. The 
rules now prevent the intentional 
grounding of a forward pass but no 
provision was made for the intentional 
grounding of a backward pass. The 
Conference ruled that “No player shall 
intentionally throw the ball to the 
ground anywhere behind him in order 
to make an incompleted backward 
pass.” The referee will have jurisdic- 
tion over this play which will be con- 
sidered in the nature of a foul and 
the penalty may be declined. 

20. Rule XXI, Section 5B. The 
forward passer will be given no more 
protection than that accorded any 
other offensive player. 

21. Rule XXI, Section 5C. An of- 
fensive man may not clip a defensive 
man who is more than two yards from 
the line of scrimmage. 

22. Rule XXII, Section 4. Substi- 
tutes may be permitted to warm up 
by running up and down in front of 
the players’ bench without violating 
this rule. 
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The famous Spalding J5 unlined football, or 
lined if you prefer, may now be obtained in 
the valve style. It is the right ball for ac- 
curate passing and a responsive ball for drop- 
kicking. Use the Spalding J5 valve football. 


To meet the growing demand for a real 
football shoe with DETACHABLE cleats 
we have produced our No. ASR. High 
quality leather; split shank; made on an 
athletic last. This shoe is in a class by 
itself. It is not a street shoe merely equipped 
with cleats. 


The Spalding No. ROC football pants need no 
introduction. Made of 8 ounce double filled duck; 
padded with felt; one piece thigh guards, side- 
swipe leather knee guards; felt kidney pads, rein- 
forced with fiber. Carries the main features of 
the original Notre Dame style. The ideal pants 
for teams desiring light weight and ample protec- 
tion for a moderate price. 


Have you seen the new Spalding No. BCU Aeroplane cloth football 


pants? Exce 


ptionally light weight, but sufficiently sturdy to stand up 


under all conditions. 
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or your nearest Spalding Store 
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So. State St., Chicago, II. 
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STRAINS 
RUPTURED MUSCLES 
PULLED TENDON 
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TORN LIGAMENTS 
BRUSH BURNS 
INFLAMED VEINS WOUNDS 
LACERATIONS CONTUSIONS 
BLACK EYE BOILS 
CARBUNCLES NEURALGIA 


In these cases and many more not mentioned 
Antiphlogistine will instantly relieve the pain, 
stimulate the reparative action of the blood in 
the injured part, and help to put the athlete back 
in the game with a minimum loss of time. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co. 


New York City, N. Y. 
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Questions and Answers 


The following questions and answers 
were passed by the Big Ten coaches 
and officials for the purpose of clear- 
ing up disputed points in the rules. 

1. If an off-side man touches a 
punted ball on the same play where a 
foul is called on the other side, is the 
foul committed by the defensive team 
offset by the loss of the ball penalty? 
Yes. 

2. Rule 3, Section 2. What consti- 
tutes approval by the captain? Any 
affirmative answer after being asked 
by referee for approval. 

8. Rule 12, Section 2. Does this 
apply to defensive players? No. 
Covered by rule—kicker’s side only. 

4. Rule 12, Section 2. It is sug- 
gested that the field judge should be 
given authority to rule concurrently 
with the referee and linesman on this 
play. 

5. On any free kick other than 
kick-off if the ball goes out of bounds 
before going ten yards is the kicking 
side given another kick? If not, how 
is the ball then put in play? No sec- 
ond chance. The ball goes to the de- 
fensive team at the point where it 
crosses the side line. (See Rule 13, 
Sec. 8.) 

6. If Team A kicks from behind the 
goal line and the ball is blocked by 
the opponents behind the goal line and 
then rolls out of bounds behind the 
goal line, what is it? Safety. 

7. If a ball on the kick-off is 
blocked by a man on defense in such 
a manner as to cause it to go out of 
bounds, shall the ball be kicked off 
again whether on first or second at- 
tempt? No. The ball goes to the re- 
ceiving team at the point where it was 
last touched in the field of play. 

8. Rule 17, Section 6, Paragraph 4. 
If a defensive player goes out of 
bounds is he ineligible to intercept a 
forward pass? No. This applies 
only to the passer’s side. 

9. The ball on an attempted goal 
from the field crosses the bar and is 
blown back on the field of play. Shall 
the referee declare a goal? No. 

Question: May a member of the 
kicking team on the kick-off signal for 
a fair catch? 

Answer: No. Rule VI Section 5 
provides that a fair catch is made 
after it has been kicked by one of the 
opponents. 


Interpretation Meeting 
Of the Southwestern Board of Football 
Officials, held at the University Club, 
Dallas, Texas, September 6th, 1927 
By C. J. Alderson, Sec’y 
The following procedure governing 
officials is adopted by the Southwes- 
tern Board of Football Officials: 
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All officials are requested to wear a 
white uniform. J, = - 

The officials should be on the foot- 4 v4 F 
ball field twenty minutes before the ‘ ff 
time for the beginning of a game and 
meet in the center of the field. Ten 
minutes before time to begin the game 
the referee shall notify the home 
coach and the field judge shall notify 
the visiting coach. Five minutes be- 
fore time for the beginning of the 
game the coaches of the respective 
teams shall have the captains in the 
center of the field for the purpose of 
tossing a coin. 

Officials are expected to get in their 
proper places following each play 
without delay or interference. In op- 
erating the game at the kick-off the 
umpire will stand at one side of the 
field on a line with the ball and will 
watch for off-side. The head lines- 
man will stand on the ten-yard line 
down the field and rule whether the 
ball was kicked ten yards. The field 
judge will stand down the field on one 
side line and will mark the spot if 


the ball crosses the side line. The é 

referee will stand down the field near 

the side line opposite the field judge. OlhA raMge ger 
Normally the referee will follow the 

ball and the umpire and field judge 

will follow the men. In case of a 

complicated shift the head linesman 


will assist the referee by checking the 
shifted men. On punts the referee 


will stay behind the kicking team un- In the terms of the Building Code, 
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til the ball is kicked and the field Knockdown Bleachers have a Safety 
judge will assist the referee by rais- Factor of four or more 

ing one hand over his head to indicate 
that in his judgment the referee ; , 
should blow his whistle and declare po we opagion crewee They are patented. They prevent 
the ball dead. The field judge shall pack every inch OI available space side sway and end thrust, and they 
also be prepared to advise the referee piper ig Bleachers — there are extremely simple. 

on such plays as to what man should 


eee 


A minutes study of the engineering 


eS 


be given the ball. On attempted goals If by magic, these crowds could be , ll ; : 
from the field, the field judge will take doubled and tripled in the same Plan as well as the combined evi- 
a position that will enable him to de- space, your bleachers would still dence of hundreds of users will 
cide whether the ball passes under or have an ample margin of protection. convince you of this. 


over the cross bar. 


May we send t wi 
When a punted ball crosses the goal You can thank the golden yellow ay we send yom « Senha, a 


' P ce tri ties for this toa large d . li ion ? 

Line the tell indus wilt clans be bald stringer ties for this to a large degree full information 

ing his hand above his head to indi- ; 

cate that the ball has crossed the line. There is no obligation in sending for this booklet, which con- 
When officials call fouls they will re- tains full data and information on Knockdown Bleachers 


port to the referee stating both the 
foul and the penalty. The referee and 
umpire may call off-side in the line, 
but in case of conflict the head lines- — 
man’s decision shall be final. The 

head linesman will choose some per- i Colleges } nol ut 

son on the field to mark the spot of a rbane me witr ner Pa DY edad 
the previous down. He may bring in jure (WM pease OM awe ena 

some person of his own selection for : YD) RS chee 

that purpose. The head linesman will _ a steer ee 8s manne 
assist the referee on out of bounds 
plays on his side of the field. 

The field judge will keep time and 
time out. In case there is no field 
judge the umpire will keep the watch 
unless timekeepers can be agreed “They rise to the occasion.” 



























We are now offering 


MAYCO 
DOUBLE-DRI 


and 


NAME-IN 
TURK TOWELS 


direct to 


Universities, Schools 


and Colleges 


Any accredited coach or athletic 
director may have a sample com- 
plimentary towel on request. 


Theodore Mayer & 
Company 
Cotton Fabric Producers 
323 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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mia Positions 


Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


you? _ Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 


320 N. Grand Blvd. 
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upon. The field judge will fire his 
pistol to denote the end of each period, 
even though a play may be in prog- 
ress, but the ball will not be consid- 
ered dead unless the referee blows his 
whistle. The referee will blow his 
whistle and declare the ending of a 
period as soon as possible after the 
gun has been fired unless a play is in 
progress. 

The umpire will provide himself 
with a pad and he will keep a record 
of the players by their numbers, time 
out, substitution, as well as the score. 


When any captain has time taken 
out and desires his full two minutes 
he shall be notified ten seconds before 
time to resume play. 

When the ball crosses the side line 
on kicks the spot will be marked by 
the official nearest the spot, for the 
referee. 

The umpire and field judge shall 
signal incompleted passes by swing- 
ing their arms in a horizontal plane. 

The umpire will inspect the play- 
ers’ equipment on the field immedi- 
ately preceding the beginning of the 
game. 

When a kicked ball is fumbled on 
the field of play and then crosses the 
side line the field judge or head lines- 
man shall mark the spot where the 
ball is last touched and assist the ref- 
eree in determining who last touched 
the ball in the field of play. 

When attendants are permitted to 
come on to the field of play the um- 
pire shall accompany the first and the 
field judge the second. 

The referee will not blow the 
whistle when backs are in motion or 
when a man in a shift does not come 
to a stop until the play is consum- 
mated. However, the referee should 
mark the spot of the foul in some 
manner. 


When a game is in progress no one 


shall be allowed to come on the field 
of play to discuss an official’s interpre- 
tation except the head coach, who has 
first obtained permission of the ref- 
eree, neither shall an official, while 
the game is in progress, be expected 
to support his ruling by showing the 
rule book. All four officials, however, 
will be responsible for any decision 
involving an interpretation of the 
rule. This means that if one official 
errs in his interpretation of a rule the 
other officials will be expected to check 
him before play is resumed. 


The home team shall furnish a pis- 
tol, stop watch, rule book, chain and 
rod for head linesman and markers 
for officials. 

Rule II, See. 1, page 5: The ball 
shall have fifteen pounds of air, using 
a balloon tire tester. 

Rule IV, Sec. 9, page 12: The ball 
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is out of bounds when either the ball 
or any part of the player who holds it 
touches the ground, obstruction or 
person on or outside the side line or 
side line extended. 

Rule VI, Sec. 15, page 14, 3rd para- 
graph; Sec. 16, page 15; Rule VIII, 
Sec. 8, page 23: A player of the at- 
tacking side touches the ball in the 
opponents’ end zone, the ball then 
going out of bounds between the goal 
lines shall be ruled the same as had 
it gone out of bounds back of the goal 
line. That is a touch back. 


Rule VI, Sec. 14, page 14, 7th line: 
Cut out the word “as.” 

Rule VII, Sec. 2, page 16: Officials 
cautioned not to blow whistle on kick- 
off, if ball is kicked across goal line, 
until ball has been touched to ground 
by defender of goal. 

Rule IX, Sec. 1, page 17, last para- 
graph: “One yard back of this line” 
means behind a vertical plane, which 
is one yard in back of the line of 
scrimmage. 

Rule IX, Sec. 3, page 18: No play- 
er of either side may encroach upon 
the neutral zone in such a way as to 
delay the ball being put into play. 

Rule XIII, Sec. 6, page 22 Note: 
In case a team proposes to use shift 
plays the captain must notify the 
referee the method of signal that he 
intends to use for all shift plays. 
When such signal is given one of the 
following must immediately take 
place: (1) The ball must be put in 
play, or (2) an offensive player or 
players must actually shift positions. 
Otherwise the referee may, in his dis- 
cretion, construe the play to be for 
the purpose of drawing opponents off- 
side. 

Rule XIII, Sec. 8, page 23: If any 
kicked ball unless actually caught, the 
ball shall be considered as having been 
caught if the player retains posses- 
sion of it momentarily, etc. 

Rule XIV, Sec. 3, page 25: Cap- 
tain may not without penalty delay 
play for any cause whatsoever for 
more than two minutes without a play 
intervening. 

Rule XIV, Sec. 4, page 25: “Dur- 
ing the last two minutes of either 
half, time shall not be taken out for 
substitutions made by the team in 
possession of the ball.” This is inter- 
preted to mean that time shall not be 
taken out for substitutions made by 
the team in possession of the ball, if 
that team is behind in the score; or, 
in other words, during the last two 
minutes of either half, time shall be 
taken out for substitutions made by 
the team in possession of the ball, if 
that team is ahead in the score. 


Rule XV, Sec. 5, page 26: After a 


fair catch has actually been made, no 
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Intercollegiate Conference 
Headquarters Notes: 


The Western Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence is a history-making as well as 
rules-making body, and Hotel Sherman 
is proud to be the annual headquarters 
for a meeting that means so much 
towards the progress and advancement 
of amateur athletics. . . . Beginning its 
91st year this autumn, Hotel Sherman 
has followed Western athletics from 
their very beginning and has been host 
to almost every famous athlete of the 
last 50 years. .. . Our entire facilities 
are at the disposal of the Conference. 


1700 Rooms 
1700 Baths 


75% price at the mini- 
mum rate of $3 to $5, 
with double rooms from 


$5. 
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Famous Features 


A special floor for tall men . . . six world-known restaurants including the 
“College Inn” and “Bal Tabarin”, with service to meet the preference of each 
individual. . . clerk and housekeeper on each floor . . . WLS Radio 


Station . . . most convenient location in Chicago. 


Randolph, Clark, Lake and LaSalle Streets 


CHICAGO 
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PASTOR STOP 
WATCH 


Price $7.50 


Fifth-Second Hand Starts, Stops, 
Flies Back on pushing Side Pin. 


Write for Circular M showing Football, 
Basketball and Tenth-Second Timers, with 


prices. 
The Sterling Stop-Watch Co., Inc. 
Manufacturer Importer 


No. 15 East 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
































“26 YEARS OF SPORT SERVICE” 


“HARMONIZED” 
BASKET BALL 
UNIFORMS 


Color Perfectly Matched 


Meanwell and Reach 
Laminated Basket Balls 


WRITE FOR NEW 
FALL AND WINTER CATALOG 
No. 427 


Maco Spurling Sods Company, 


921 Locust St. Louis, Mo. 




















run shall be allowed by virtue of 
touching the ball to the ground or 
touching the ball to an opponent, but 
the ball must be put in play, as speci- 
fied by rule. 


Rule XVI, Sec. 1, page 27: Merely 
lying on a man is not to be considered 
holding. 

Rule XVI, Sec. 1 (b), page 28: A 
defensive player who has reached or 
passed the line of scrimmage in a 
bona-fide attempt to get at the ball 
or the player carrying it shall not be 
penalized for pushing opponents back 
into the play who is in line with the 
player attempting to get at the ball 
or the player carrying it. 

Rule XVII, Sec. 1, Subdivision B, 
page 30: With reference to the ball 
being dead, and belonging to the pass- 
ing side at the point where it struck 
the ground, or went out of bounds, 
means that it has reference only to 
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such an occurrence within the field 
of play and not in the end zone. 


Rule XVIII, Sec. 3 (a), page 31: 
If the ball is handed or thrown for- 
ward, the ball actually leaving the 
player’s hand, then it becomes a for- 
ward pass. 

Rule XVIII, Sec. 4, page 34: When 
a kick does not cross the line of 
scrimmage, players who are given the 
right to recover the ball shall not be 
penalized for interference with an op- 
portunity for fair catch, if making a 
bona-fide attempt to recover ball. 


Rule XVIII, Sec. 5, page 34: This 
applies to the ball recovered behind 
the line of scrimmage, as well as a 
kick that has crossed the line of scrim- 
mage. 

Rule XXI, Sec. 5 (c), page 36: 
“Close line play” is construed to mean 
a distance of five yards in either di- 
rection from the line of scrimmage. 


The Choice or Optional Pass 


(Continued from page 13) 


The right end advances to the full- 
back who is usually shifted wider 
and decoys him toward the center of 
the field. The left end goes straight 
down the field for the possibility of 
touchdown play. The quarter, or his 
substitute, if he is shifted to the wide 
position, will advance toward the 
opposing right tackle and then turn 
sharply to the right and dash for the 
first open territory. This requires a 
“nose for an opening” and is a gift 
in football, but can be sometimes 
acquired by practice. The fullback 
protects as do the tackles and guards 
and center. The passer should after 
receiving the ball directly from the 
center, drop back and look over the 
field for an open man. The fact that 


he drops back is of double importance, - 


because it will enable the blockers to 
get position on their opponents charg- 
ing the passer, and it gives the passer 
a little more time to select the most 
logical receiver. 


This play has scored several decid- 
ing touchdowns in the past few years. 
At Ann Arbor in 1923, Michigan com- 
pleted five out of nine passes and two 
scored touchdowns from two varia- 
tions of this formation. Uteritz 
threw accurately to Steger and Kipke 
for the respective scores. Ohio used 
this type of offense with great results 
when Dr. Wilce had Hoge Workman 
throw the passes and Stinchcomb and 
Myers receive them. Purdue has 
caused their opponents no small 
amount of worry with a variation of 
two flank men. 


The Optional Pass has been effective 
and has contributed much to the suc- 


cess of Mid-Western football the past 
ten years. It was most effective 
where passers were experienced and 
coaches insisted on each receiver pur- 
suing a definite course and made the 
daily pass practice a definite part of 
the afternoon’s program. This same 
practice was not blindly planned with 
the skeleton formation of backs and 
ends advancing against atmosphere, 
but instead against a skeleton defense 
oftentimes equipped with contrasting 
colored gym shirts to make a game 
of it. George Gipp of Notre Dame 
and Benny Friedman of Michigan 
were probably the greatest passers 
ever developed in this section. They 
did much to popularize the forward 
pass with the entire football public. 


With no attempt to single out too 
many individuals, forgetting the abili- 
ties of some and unduly praising the 
ability of others, before completing 
this article I should like to cite the 
case of how a young 160 pound sopho- 
more fought his way to the passing 
hall of fame by sheer grit and then 
experienced to the fullest the highest 
reward of a passer which, of course, 
is to complete two-thirds of those 
actually thrown. 


This young player was Gene Rose 
of Wisconsin. In 1926 he blocked and 
tackled well against Kansas, Purdue, 
Indiana, Minnesota and Michigan, but 
as a passer he played a great part in 
the success of his team against Iowa 
and Chicago, completing sixteen out 
of twenty-four in those two games and 
four of these scored touchdowns. And 
as his passing improved so did his 
running game. 
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OTBALL JERS 


Used and proven satisfactory by leading 
Universities, Colleges and High Schools 


These Special Additions Insure Safety 


Reinforced Shoulders and Elbows 
Adding Extra Strength for Wear Where Most Needed 


Large Oversized Seamless Shoulders 


Allowing Plenty of Room for Shoulder Harness 


Shearling Pads at Elbows 


Extra Large Size Adding Protection at Elbow 
Stickum Fabric University Pattern 


Black or Illinois Brown 


Double Inspection at Seams 


Insuring No Breaking Out 
Regulation Size Numerals 
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Below we list some of the colleges, schools, and universities now using our equipment: 


University of Louisville Louisville, Ky. St. Viator’s College Bourbonnais, Il. Wichita High pane Wichita, Kansas 
Denver University Denver, Colo. Marietta High School Marietta, Ohio Newton High S Newton, Kansas 
University of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. Bloomington High School Bloomington, Ind. Paris High School” Paris, Ill. 
Kentucky State University Frankfort, Ky. Stivers High School Dayton, Ohio Sapula High School Sapula, Okla. 
Center College Danville, Ky. Xenia High School Xenia, Ohio Yuma County High School Wray, Colo. 
Georgetown College Georgetown, Ky. Wheeling High School Wheeling, W. Va. South Park | — Beaumont, Texas 
Nebraska State Normal Chadron, Neb. ° Cuyahoga Falls } School Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio Withrop High Sch Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oklahoma State University Oklahoma City, Okla. Roosevelt High School Dayton, Ohio Decatur Catholic ish School Decatur, Ind. 
Baylor University Waco, Texas Lincoln High School Logansport, Ohio New Castle High School New Castle, Ind. 
Salem College Salem, W. Va. Charles City High School Charles City, Iowa La Porte High School La Porte, Ind. 
University of Texas Austin, Texas Emerson High School Gary, Ind. Plymouth High School Plymouth, Ind. 
University of Indiana Bloomington, Ind. Froebel High School Gary, Ind. Crawfordsville High Crawfordsville, Ind, 
Muskingum College New Concord, Ohio Fort Collins High School Fort Collins, Colo. Logansport High School Logansport, Ind. 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School St. Xavier High School Louisville, Ky. Linton High Schoo Linton, Ind. 

Richmond, Ky. Troy High School Troy, Ohio Cathedral High School Se Ind. 
Huntington College Huntington, Ind. Central High School Grand Rapids, Mich. West Virginia —— anstitute, Institute, W. Va. 
Hampton Institute Hampton, W. Va. Brackenridge High School San Antonio, Texas Harding Marion, Ohio 
Ohio University Athens, Ohio Huntington High School Huntington, W. Va. Central Catholic Tigh pons Toledo, Ohio 
Capitol University Columbus, Ohio Cheyenne High School Cheyenne, Wyo. Champaign High Sch Champaign, Il. 
De Pauw University Greencastle, Ind. Weatherford High School Weatherford, Texas Madison High School Madison, Wis. 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich Washington High School Massillon, Ohio Peru High Peru, Ind. 
Dlinois State Normal Normal, II. Chilton High School Chilton, Texas South Side nee School Fort Wayne, Ind 
Wesleyan University Bloomington, Il. Greeley High School Greeley, Colo. Athens High School Athens, Qhio 
Danville Normal College Danville, Il. Loveland High School Loveland, Colo. Geneva High School Geneva, TL 
Wiley College Marshall, Texas Lovington High School Lovington, Colo. Ashland High School Ashland, Ky. 
Ohio Wesleyan University Delaware, Ohio Fort Lipton High School Fort Lipton, Colo. West Allis High School West Allis, Wis. 
Colorado School of Mines Golden, Colo. Trinidad High School Trinidad, Cole. 


A distributor of our athletic knitwear is in your vicinity. Write us if you cannot locate our dealer 
Send for our beautiful descriptive school catalog just issued special for schools 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EXCLUSIVE KNIT GOODS FOR ATHLETIC WEAR 


1714-1720 N. Robey Street t-2 s-3 2-3 2 CHICAGO 
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“The Weight-Team Football System 


By C. O. Jackson 


Director of Physical Education Junior-Senior High School Menominee, Michigan 


™ OOTBALL develops _sports- 
aati, combative instincts, 
co-operation, loyalty, and 
makes better citizens. If football is 
a benefit to the varsity squad of 
twenty-five men, why wouldn’t it help 
the rest of the boys in school?” Guy 
Houston, Director of Athletics at 
Menominee was turning this over in 
his mind during his regime here. He 
had often wondered what substitute 
might be given the boy who didn’t, or 
couldn’t make the team. 

Boys all like football and should be 
given an opportunity to participate. 
However, the little fellows never have 
a chance, because competition between 
the little seventh grader weighing 75 
pounds, and some tenth grader weigh- 
ing 130-140 pounds, is out of the ques- 
tion. Boys eleven, twelve and thirteen 
years old would compete with boys of 
fifteen, sixteen and seventeen years. 
Finally, Mr. Houston worked out his 
plan, which was adopted and put into 
effect the fall of 1921. 

He provided for four teams, two in 
each weight, which were to play a 
three-game series. The lighter teams 
were composed of boys weighing from 
100 to 120 pounds, while the heavier 
teams were made up of boys weighing 
more than 120 pounds. Fifty-four 
boys reported for the first call and 
were fully equipped by the Athletic 
Association with all necessary football 
equipment, excepting shoes. Four in- 
structors volunteered to act as coaches 
for the groups. So much enthusiasm 
was aroused not only among the boys 
on the teams, but among the entire 
school, that in 1924, two more teams 
were added, to give the boys weighing 
less than 100 pounds the opportunity 
to play. 

Today, the system is a proved suc- 
cess, and every fall finds eighty or 
more boys out in moleskins four 
nights a week, trying to make the 
respective weight teams. The schedule 
has been increased, so each group of 
two teams plays a five-game series, 
usually playing on week nights, after 
school. Each team plays in one of the 
preliminary games on Walton Blesch 
Field, before conference games. The 
two heavier teams play regular time 
quarters, but the lighter teams have 
the time shortened. 

At Menominee, all faculty members 
are expected to participate in some 
extra-curricular activity, and six men 
interested in athletics, chose to devote 
their extra time to handling these 


teams. These men get a better in- 
sight into the mysteries of boyhood 
by working in this manner, and get 
better attention, and have less dis- 
ciplinary cases among the boys, in the 
academic classes which they teach. 
There is little doubt but that each of 
these men is a better teacher for 
having thus spent his spare time. 


Shortly after school opens in the 
fall, the boys are allowed to sign up 
in their respective weight classifica- 
tions. The coaches for the same 
weight get together, and choose their 
men, flipping a coin for first choice. 
About twelve to fifteen boys are 
chosen for each team, and outfitted. 
The Athletic Association which 
finances the purchase of this equip- 
ment, has spent $1,400 up to, and in- 
cluding last year, in this worthwhile 
manner. Complete outfits, with the 
exception of shoes are loaned each boy 
selected by the coach. 


At the end of the season, felt emb- 
lems are presented to the boys who 
have played twelve quarters for their 
teams. These are diamond-shaped red 
felt, with lettering at the top and bot- 
tom, and the weight-letter, in team- 
color, in the center. There are a 
variety of colors, as the names indi- 
cate. Orange and Greens (those under 
100 pounds), Red and Blues (100-120 
pounds), and Red and Black Stripes 


(those over 120 pounds). The team 
names are as follows: Oranges, 
Tigers; Greens, Bears; Reds, Bad- 


gers; Blues, Wolverines; Red Stripes, 
Panthers; and Black Stripes, Bull 
Dogs. The two heavier teams, 
Red and Black Stripes, are considered 
as an additional second team, and 
scrimmage occasionally with the 
varsity. Their emblem corresponds to 
the regular varsity letter, with the ad- 
dition of a small “2” at the top of 
the “M.” 

The two main objections at the 
initial launching of this plan were 
equipment cost, and accidents. The 
first totalled about $235 a season, or 
approximately $3 a boy. The initial 
cost was comparatively high, but the 
Athletic Association has easily 
handled the expense, and time has 
proved that money has never been 
better spent, and has never given 
greater returns. 


In the five years the System has 
been in operation there have been 
only two accidents, one a dislocated 
elbow and the other a dislocated finger. 


the ° 


Of course, there have been the usual 
number of charley horses, black 
eyes, and bruises, but no serious acci- 
dent has ever occurred to dampen the 
enthusiasm of the players and the 
sponsors of the SYSTEM. 


Up to the present time, there have 
been no eligibility rules, but for 1927, 
a player must be eligible in current 
academic work, which means passing 
three subjects, excepting physical 
education, during the season. This 
will help materially to raise the group 
average. Eligibility for a team letter, 
will probably include regular atten- 
dance at all practices, in addition to 
the twelve quarters playing time dur- 
ing the season. 


Just what do the boys get out of 
this System? They experience the 
thrill of playing on a team; they learn 
co-operation, team-play, sportsman- 
ship, consideration for others, and at 
the same time, are developing strong, 
well-trained bodies. They come under 
the direct influence of men who can 
teach them a great many of the worth- 
while things, and they learn discipline. 
More material rewards are the letters 
presented with appropriate speeches 
by the coaches, at the school as- 
semblies; the school cups presented 
to the captains; the publicity in the 
school and town papers; and team 
pictures in the school Year-Book. 


The school finds that the boys work 
harder in the academic classes, and 
have more enthusiasm during the fall. 
As a rule, there are fewer truant and 
disciplinary cases among the boys 
who are on the squads. The boys are 
kept out of after school mischief, and 
their adolescent exuberance is thus 
directed into supervised healthful 
activity. 

The Varsity team receives consider- 
able help from boys who gained their 
early football training on the weight 
teams. Last fall, there were eleven 
boys on the Varsity Squad who started 
on one or the other of the weight 
teams. The few fundamentals learned 
on these teams cannot mean finished 
players, but usually the varsity coach 
receives material which has had some 
experience, and which has participat- 
ed in actual games. 


The town benefits by the better 
citizens developed through early and 
continued teaching in good sports- 
manship and clean living. There is 
little or no trouble with gangs of 
youngsters, bent on mischief. 








A winning shoe 
speaks for itself! 


And what a whale of a story it tells! Nothing but hard, cold facts. 
The story of both Hickory and All Star Basketball Shoes has re- 
peated itself again and again—season after season. 


And it’s all in the records, too! Proof of fundamentally correct con- 
struction; of fit, traction, weight and service combined so as to coor- 
dinate with perfect footwork—that essential part of the game. 


There is no need for coach or player to experiment—it’s too costly! 
—and so unnecessary! More and more coaches and teams are win- 
ning because Converse Shoes are helping! This will be another 
Converse year! Start right—Converse equipped—don’t regret taking 
chances on half-baked, theoretical features. No man was ever asked, 
or obliged to do that with Converse Shoes. 


VARSITY INNER SOCKS—4" almost indispens- 


able part of the well 
equipped player because it prevents the development of 
minor foot ills. Football coaches, too, are discovering the 
advantages of Varsity and are recommending them to the 
squad. You'll be delighted with this sane, sensible sock. 
Be sure to try it. 
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—The 1927 Con- 
Now Ready verse Basketball 
Year Book, chockful of team photo- 
graphs; interesting records and 
instructive articles by leadi 
coaches. It’s FREE but you ha 
better write for a copy AT ONCE! 


CONVERSE RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Factory and General Offices—Malden, Mass. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Minneapolis 
142 Duane St. 618 W. Jackson Blvd. 25 N. Fourth St. 646 Stinson Blvd. 


nverse 





“All Star” 


Traction Sole 


Basketball Shoes—Varsity Inner Socks 
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The Game of Ninety 


NE of the most difficult prob- 
() lems that the average high 

school football coach has to 
solve is to keep the monotony out of 
the practice sessions while teaching 
the fundamentals of the game. Block- 
ing, tackling, and carrying the ball 
soon lose the interest of the average 
player where there is no motive in- 
volved other than to gain perfection 
in those departments. 

High school players as a rule are 
boys that have little or no experience 
and they feel that the quickest way 
to become proficient football players 
is to get into the actual scrimmage 
work. They fail to realize that scrim- 
mage is the testing department for all 
phases of the game. Of course their 
reason for wishing to get into the 
regular scrimmage is the competition 
that exists. 

In order to get results from my high 
school material I have devised a com- 
petitive game called—90—, named 
that because ninety is the maximum 
number of points that can be made 
by any individual player during the 
game. 

The play consists of blocking, 
tackling, and carrying the ball. Each 
of these count five points on the in- 
dividual score if perfectly executed 
by the player. Those three funda- 
mentals executed by all members of 
the squad comprise one revolution. 
Six revolutions, alternating three to 
the right with three to the left, make 
a game. Ifa player is perfect enough 
it is possible for him to make fifteen 
points each revolution or a total of 
ninety points for the game. 

As, an illustration No. 1, I take 
three men from the squad, a center, 
a ball carrier, and a blocker then I 
divide the remainder of the squad into 
two equal divisions and have them 
line up as in the illustration so that 
their lines if intersecting would form 
a right angle. The illustration shows 
the position of the players for the 
game of ninety with the revolution 
going to the right. Position marked 
XC is the center who retains the sta- 
tionary position for one complete 
revolution then he alternates revolu- 
tions with another man going out for 
the center position. The center’s 
score will have to be counted on a 
percentage basis. Position No. 1 is 
the ball carrier, after receiving the 
ball he tries to follow his interferer, 
who is in position No. 2, and evades 
the tackler, who is in position No. 11, 
but the play must go outside of posi- 


By K. V. Brown, 


Athletic Director, Fulton, Missouri 


tion No. 3, who is acting as a dummy 
right tackle. After this play is over 
No. 1 falls in line behind No. 16; No. 
11 falls in line behind No. 10; No. 12 
moves up to the position formerly 
held by No. 11; No. 2 moves to the 
position formerly held by No. 1; No. 3 
moves to the No. 2 position, and No. 4 
moves to the No. 3 position. The 
players move forward a position as 
each play is completed until each 
player has had an opportunity to carry 
the ball, to block, and to tackle. This 
completes one revolution, then the 
players reverse their position and com- 
mence the revolution in the other 
direction or rather to the left. 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 2 


This shows the way the chart may be 
marked off for keeping the score. 

A chart stand may be built for $2.00. 

Materials for stand: Three 2” x2” x12’ 
white pine boards, 5c worth of shingle nails. 
Two small stove bolts, 242" long. A piece 
of wall board 30” x36”. 


The player in position No. 2 will be 
the first one to complete fully a revolu- 
tion, then he will pass to the score 
board (Illustration No. 2) and record 
his score whether they be fives or 
zeros under the respective headings of 
Blocking, Tackling, and Carrying the 
Ball. When he completes his six 
revolutions, he adds his score for the 
day and writes it under the daily total. 
Only one player can complete a revolu- 


tion or the game at the same time so 
by having each player keep his own 
score no time is lost by either the 
player or the coach. The players will 
have to be honest in recording their 
score because they will be watched by 
both the player preceding and the 
player following them in play. The 
penalty for an intentional unfair play 
is a zero for the day’s work. 

In order to enliven the competition 
each player at the beginning of the 
season contributes twenty-five cents 
towards a general fund which is to be 
used in purchasing a trophy cup. This 
trophy cup is awarded to the player 
who has the highest percentage in the 
game of —90— at the close of the 
football season. 

This game helps in many ways but 
the most important feature of it is 
that it creates an enthusiasm among 
the players and they extend them- 
selves in their efforts to make a per- 
fect score in the tkree fundamentals 
which as the season progresses causes 
them to become more efficient block- 
ers, tacklers, and ball luggers, and a 
team that performs those three funda- 
mentals weil is hard to defeat. 

The score board records the weak- 
ness and strength of the individual 
player in the three departments and 
really helps both the player and the 
coach because the coach can more 
easily point out the imperfection and 
help the player correct it. 

This game can be used all or any 
part of a football season as a coach 
desires. Personally I prefer to use it 
for only four weeks at the first part 
of the season before any games take 
place. 

The score board (Illustration No. 2) 
is easily made. A piece of cardboard 
22/x30” may be purchased at any 
book-store for a nickel. This size 
sheet may be marked so as to accom- 
modate forty players for a period of 
two weeks work. 





Games such as the one described by 
Mr. Brown are of value because they 
emphasize the need of perfecting the 
technique of carrying the ball, inter- 
fering, tackling and blocking. Further, 
a game such as this brings the com- 
petitive spirit into practice and 
demonstrates which man on the squad 
is the best blocker, the best ball car- 
rier, etc. . Most football men know 
who is the best punter or ball carrier 
on the squad but they often do not 
know who is the most efficient inter- 
ferer. 
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THE DIXIE LINESMAN 


The Standard Collegiate Linesman’s Equipment 


October, 1927 

















IND:CATOR MEAD LINESMAN 10 YARD LINE 
ROD (PATENT PENDING) 


INDICATOR 10 YARD LINE 
The 10-yard line is a special stainless steel chain. Mark- 


a a er ings every yard with nickled plated stamped checks— 
with arrows and numbers. Direction of progress of ball 


“Downs” and “Yards to Gain” are clearly shown Mg Fae Gong © area 

. > 4 : is indicate in is manner. ere 1S absolute accuracy. 

ee saline’ white duck background and the 1: —? The chain is detachable from assistant linesman’s poles. 

simple to operate. A glance gives the players, Of- The poles are printed in alternate bright colors. Each 
cials and spectators instant information. pole has a metal unbreakable point. 


CARRIER BAG 
Complete equipment is packed in pockets of water-proof bag made of ten ounce khaki drill. This method of packing 
Outfit Complete, $15.00 


makes the equipment easily portable and safely stored. 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


DIXIE PORTABLE BLEACHER CO. 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 




















EVERY NEED 


Durand makes a type and size of locker for every school need—corridor, 
gymnasium, office, manual training, dumb-bell, Indian club—single 


tier, double tier, multiple tier, two person, basket racks, etc. 
Typical Service 


Durand extra years of service are real—we can point with justifiable 
pride of workmanship to school installations which are unequaled, as 
witnessed by 
Lane Technical School, 19 years 

Lake Forest College, 22 years 

Chicago College of Pharmacy, 23 years 

Chicago College of Medicine, 23 years 

Deerfield Township High School, 23 years 
Durand Steel Lockers always outlast the buildings in which they are 
installed. Send for Catalog No. 21—let us submit a quotation on your 





requirements. 
ND STEEL LOC F 
1503 JURAM ome af Chteie Recessed Lockers 
4 A ae Th h of our educational 
First National Fe eA Leer = — illinois panded apiceraten al ents Uaiiet ceils 
beauty and utility. Durand met the demand wi 


Bank Bld PITTSBURGH 
8. oerroit TABLES-BOXES newark recessed corridor lockers, just as we designed and 
a built the first steel lockers for commercial purposes. 


LOS ANGELES ew wrap, PHILADELPHU 
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COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1923-24 


With articles by 

Rockne, Meanwell, Ralph Jones, Archie Hahn, 
Lewis, Strahan, Jaggard, Grover, Manley, Stafford, 
Stewart, Majella, Trester, Pritchard, Lipski, Judson, 
Fletcher, Stroud, Ward, Ferguson, Clevenger, Win- 
ters, Wieman, Huebel, Young, Mayser, Rogers, 
Chandler, Reynolds, Collins, Nicholson, Smith, 
Novak, Beyer, Luehring, Thomas, Haberman, Allen, 
Morrison, Hogan, and Harmon. 


One hundred articles by forty authorities on athletics 
in the 1923-1924 Journals for $1.25 unbound, $3.50 


bound. 
COMPLETE FILE 


of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
1924-25 


With articles by 

Hillman, Bridges, Mcanwell, Hunter, Wimberly, 
Daniels, Stafford, Grover, Webb, Nohr, Pritchard, 
Schommer, Rockne, Ewing, Van Liew, Jones, Erney, 
Lindel, Kent, Allen, Mather, O’Neil, Martin, Ash- 
more, Kennedy, Crisler, Habermann, Belting, Kerr, 
Yost, Butler, Hanley, Lieb, Fisher, Wilson, Morgan, 
Cromwell, Paige, Vogel, Roycroft, Hager, Fletcher, 
Bachrach. 

One hundred articles by forty-four authorities on 
athletics in the 1924-25 Journals for $1.50 unbound, 





$3.75 bound. 





BASKETBALL REPRINT 


The great demand for issues of the 


ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


for 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 has made a 
reprint necessary. 
The following articles are now available: 


CONTENTS OF BASKETBALL REPRINT 


Basketball Fundamentals Ira T. Carrithers 
Stops and Turns (3 diagrams) 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Practice Formation (6 diagrams) Frank McCormick 
Some Successful Basketball Plays (4 diagrams) 
John L. Griffith 
K. L. Wilson 
F. J. Winters 
Dr. Walter E. Meanwell 
Ralph Jones 


Basketball Offense (6 diagrams) 
Floor Plays (20 diagrams) 
A Tip-off Formation 
Basketball Defense 


PRICE OF REPRINT 


To non-subscribers—fifty cents. 
To subscribers—twenty-five cents. 


Send orders now to 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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“A Bradley sweater was my 
friend through college.” 


A) 
x 7 Pop 
Halfbach Northwestern 26 





“A big Bradley Sweater 
is a good thing to have 
around you.” 

f. _f. a 
Quarterhack Michigan’26 










“Bradley for mine—after 
{ } \ ) all the sweaters I’ve met.” 
ao 
} |} Guard Georg myo 
“Bradley's all right—take it | J OW O] 


from me.’ 
Halfback So. California ’26 


a“‘touchdown ! 


“ lL; . 1 
always come back to Here is what the 1926 “All-American” football 








“Bradley is the buy-word for 


sweater in my opinion.” 












An—< Bradley for real sweater 
Tackle Brown '26 satisfaction.” A team think of Bradley All-American sweaters. 
e Clomand oe And when you know Bradley Athletic garments 
uard Illinois "26 . . 
like these players, and many leading coaches, 
know them, you will think as they think. 
In addition to the famous “All-American” sweat- 
ers Bradley—the largest manufacturer of knit 
* goods in America—manufactures a comprehen- 
a Bradley is one sweater sive and dependable line of athletic garments— 
Bradley on the label to trust.” 
means a good sweater.’ fictos be Marv Jerseys 
Lip f. j Py , End Syracuse ’26 
we a.. Yo Class and Honor Sweaters 
eaeas lia Sweater Coats 
Sweat Shirts and Training Pants 
Athletic Pants—Socks 
“A warm friend in cold 
weather— my good old Seemagenene 
1 Lhe Bradley sweater is epee? wong Order Football Jerseys—Honor Sweaters 
boon companion of mine.” En# con ‘ 
Center Notre Dami ’26. and Basketball Suits Now 


Fant 1 bs 
Tackle Navy ’26 
Ask your athletic dealer to show you the Bradley 
offerings. Or write directly to us for our com- 
; plete catalog. Prompt attention and prompt serv- 
Display Bradley Sweaters ice will be yours. 
National Sweater Week 


Sept. 26th to Oct. 1st 


“Bradley means sweater 
perfection to me.” 


Bradley Knitting Company 


Delavan, Wisconsin 


and out of doors 


©B. K Co., 1927 






Slip into a 

















THE O’SHEA FOOTBALL 
JERSEY 





Used by the Following Schools: 


U. S. Naval Academy Iowa State 

U. S. Military Academy Chicago 

Harvard Northwestern 

Yale Notre Dame 
Syracuse Kansas State 
Rutgers Oklahoma A. & M. 
Carnegie Tech. Rhode Island State 
Pennsylvania State North Carolina State 
LaFayette So. Methodist 
Lehigh Purdue 

Georgia Tech. Michigan State 
Chattanooga Cornell 

Princeton Brown 

Colgate Centre 

Dartmouth Drake 

Tulane Detroit 









State Universities of: 


Florida 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Indiana 
lowa 

Texas 
Missouri 
Kansas 

New Mexico 
Washington 
Pennsylvania 


Ohio State 


W hat greater recommendation could you find? 


O’Shea Knitting Mills 


2414 N. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Virginia 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 
S. Carolina 
Oklahoma 
No. Dakota 
So. Dakota 
Louisiana 
Alabama 
New Hampshire 
Maryland 
Nebraska 














